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The Hiflory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Sc. 
Concluded. 


UR lait * account of this work concluded with the inter- 

views which Charles and Francis had with Henry the 
Eighth of England. This affiduity, with which the two 
greateft monarchs in Europe paid court to Henry, appeared to 
him a plain acknowledgment that he held the balance in his 
hands, 

It is obferved by our Hiftorian, that almoft at the fame time 
that Charles was crowned, Solyman the Magnificent, one of 
the moft accomplifhed, enterprifing, and victorious of the Ture 
kifh princes, a conftznt and formidable rival to the Emperor, 
afcended the Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar glory of 
that period to produce monarchs the moft illuftrious that have 
at any one time appeared in Kurope. Leo, Charles, Francis, 
Henry, and Solyman, were each of them’ poflefizd of talents 
which would have rendered any age in which they happened to 
flou:ifh, confpicuous. 

The firft aét of the Emperor’s adminiftraticn was to appoint 
a diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the 6th of January, 
15213; and, in his circular letters to the different princes, he in- 
formed them that he had cailed this aflembly, in order to cons 
cert with them the moft proper meafures for checking the pro- 
grefs of thofe new and dangerous opinions, which threatened to 
difturb thé peace of Germany, and to overturn the religion of 
their anceftors. 

This leads our Hiftorian to a very important digrefion of 
near forty pages, wherein he traces the rife of the Reformation, 
and explains the caufes which contributed to its progrefs, 





* See Review for lat month. 
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In this difquifition, it muft be acknowledged, the Writer 
does not difcover that bigotted, acrimonious, and intolerant 
{pirit, which has, perhaps, not always without reafon, been 
imputed to ecclefiaftics. Neverthelefs, had the Hiftorian been 
wholly divetted of his clerical character, he would probably have 
treated this part of the wock in a more free and enlarged manner, 
The following paflage feems to be among thofe wherein the Au- 
thor’s facred function, may be fuppofed to have had fome effea 
on his hiftorical judgment : 

© To overturn a fyftem of religious belief founded on ancient 
and deep-rooted prejudices, fupported by power, and defended 
with art and induftry ; to eftablifh in its room doctrines of the 
moft contrary genius and tendency ; and to accomplifh all this, 
not by external violence or the force of arms, are operations 
which hiftorians the leaft prone to credulity and fuperftition, 
mutt afcribe to that Divine Providencé which can, with infinite 
eafe, bring about events that to human fagacity appear impof- 
fible. ‘The interpofition of heaven in favour of the Chriftian 
religion at its firft publication, was manifefied by miracles and 
prophecies wrought and uttered in confirmation of it: and tho’ 
none of the reformers poflefied, or pretended to poffefs, thefe fu- 
pernatural gifts, yet that wonderful preparation of circumftances 
which difpofed the minds of men for receiving their doctrines, 
that fingular combination of caufes which fecured their fuccefs, 
and enabled men deftitute of power and of policy to triumph 
over thole who employed both againft them,* may be confidered 
as no flight proof that the {ame hand which planted the Chrif- 
tian religion, protected the reformed faith, and reared it, from 
beginnings extremely feeble, to an amazing degree of ftrength 
and maturity.’ 

Our Hittorian gives an account of the proceedings of the diet 
at Worms, which produced a fevere edict againft Luther, de- 
priving him, as an obftinate and excommunicated criminal, of 
all the privileges he enjoyed as a fubject of the empire, forbid- 
ding any prince to harbour or proteét him, and requiring all to 
concur in feizing his perfon as foon as the term fpecified in his 
fafe conduct was expired. 

We pals over the account of the flate of aftairs between 
Charles and Francis, with their various battles and negocia- 
tions, of which the Hiftorian gives a very fuccin@ and perfpi- 
cuous detail; and proceed to what feems more interefting, 
namely, the civil war in Spain, where a junta had got pofleffion 
of Joanra, the king’s mother, and had carried on the govern- 
ment in ber name. 

¢ The junta, relying on the unanimity with which the na- 
tion fubmitted to their authority, clated with the fuccefs which 
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hitherto had accompanied all their undertakings, and feeing no 
military force collected to defeat or obftruct their defigns, aimed 
at a more thorough reformation of political abufes. They had 
been employed for fome time in preparing a remonftrance con=. 
taining a large enumeration not only of the grievances, of which 
they craved redrefs, but of fuch new regulgions as they 
thought neceflary for the fecurity of their liberties. This re- 
monftrance, which is divided into many articles relating to all 
the different members of which the conttitution was compofed, 
as well as to the various departments in the admin iftration of 
government, furnifhes us with more authentic evidence concern- 
ing the intentions of the junta, than can be drawn from the tef- 
timony of the later Spanifh hiftorians, who lived in times when 
it became fafhionable and even neceflary to reprefent the con- 
duét of the malecontents in the worft light, and as fowing from 
the worft motives. After along preamble concerning the va- 
rious calamities under which the nation groaned, and the errors 
and corruption in government to which thefe were to be imput- 
ed, they take notice of the exemplary patience wherewith the 
people had endured them, till felf-prefervation, and the duty 
which they owed to their country, had obliged them to affemble 
in order to provide in a Jegal manner for their own fafety, and 
that of the conftitution: for this purpofe, they demanded that 
the king would be pleafed to return to his Spanifh dominions, 
and refide there, as all their former monarchs had done; that 
he would not marry but with confent cf the Cortes; that if he 
fhould be obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it fhal! not 
be lawful to appoint any foreigner to be regent; that the pre- 
fent nomination of Cardinal Adrian to that office fhall inftantly 
be declared void ; that he would not, at his return, bring along 
with him any Flemings or other ftrangers; that no foreign 
troops fhall, on any pretence whatever, be introduced into the 
kingdom; that none but natives fhall be capable of holding any 
office or benefice cither in church or ftate; that no foreigners 
fhall be naturalized ; that free quarters fhall not be granted to 
foldiers, nor to thofe of the king’s houfhold for any longer time 
than fix days, and that only when the court is in a progrefs ; 
that all the taxes fhall be reduced to the fame ftate they were in 
at the death of Queen Habella; that all alienations of the royal 
demefnes or revenues fince that queen’s death fhall be refumed; 
that all new offices created fince that period be abolifhed ; that 
the fubfidy granted by the late Cortes in Galicia fhall not be 
exacted; that in all future Cortes each city fhall fend one repre- 
fentative of the clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the com- 
mons, each to be elected by his own order; that the crown fhall 
not influence or dire@ any city with regard to the choice of its 
teprefentatives ; that no member of the Cortes fhall receive an 
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office or penfion from the king, either for himfelf or for any of 
his family, under pain of death, and confifcation of his goods; 
that each city or community fhall pay a competent falary to its 


reprefentatives for his maintenance during his attendance on the’ 


Cortes ; that the Cortes fhall aflemble once in three years at 
lea(t, whether fummoned by the king or not, and fhall then en- 
quire into the obfervation of the articles now agreed upon, and 
deliberate concerning public affairs; that the rewards which 
have been given or promifed to any of the members of the Cortes 
in Galicia, fhall be revoked; that no gold, filver, or jewels, 
fhall, upon pain of death, be fent out of the kingdom; that 
judges fhall have fixed falaries affigned them, and fhall not re- 
ceive any fhare of the fines and forfeitures of perfons condemned 
by them; that no grant of the goods of perfons accufed fhall be 
valid, if given before fentence was pronounced againft them ; 
that all privileges which the nobles have at any time obtained, 
to the prejudice of the commons, fhall be revoked ; that the go- 
vernment of citics or towns fhall not be put into the hands of 
the nobles ; that the lands of the nobles fhall be fubject to all 
public taxes in the fame manner as thofe of the commons; that 
an enquiry be made into the conduct of thofe who have been 
entrufted with the management of the royal patrimony fince the 
acceflion of Ferdinand; and if the king do not within thirty 
days appoint perfons properly qualified for that fervice, it fhall 
be lawful for the Cortes to nominate them; that indulgences 
fhall not be preached or difperfed in the kingdom until the caufe 
of publifhing them be examined and approved of by the Cortes; 
that all the money arifing from the fale of indulgences, fhall be 
faithfully employed in carrying on war againft the infidels; that 
fuch prelates as do not refide in their dioceffes fix months in the 
year, fhall forfeit their revenues during the time they are ab- 
fent; that the ecclefiaftical judges and their officers fhall not 
exact greater fees than thofe which are paid in the fecular 
courts ; that the prefent archbifhop of ‘Toledo, being a foreigner, 
be compelled to refign that dignity, which fhall be conferred 
upon a Caftilian ; that the king fhall ratify and hold as good 
fervice done to him and to the kingdom all the proceedings of 
the Junta, and pardon any irregularities which the cities may 
have committed from an excefs of zeal in a good caufe; that he 
fhall promife and fwear in the moft folemn manner to obferve all 
thefe articles, and on no occafion attempt cither to elude, or to 
repeal them; and that he fhal] never folicit the pope or any 
other prelate to grant him a difpenfation or abfolution from this 
oath and promiie.’ - 

It is curious to obferve, what a ftrong refemblance there is 
among the feveral remonftrances of grievances and complaints 
of violations of public liberty at different periods, and undef 
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different governments. Whoever makes the compsrifon wil 
fnd tha: the people have at all times conc urred in expedients 
for obt. ving and fecuring their liberties, which in fubftance 
are nearly te fame: and that the aiticles now under confidera- 
tion, do net moterially differ from thofe which compofe the 
reat charter of our liberties, nor from the fpirited remon- 
frances in the time of our firft Charles. 

The Fmperor having fupprefied thefe civil tumults, and re- 
ftored tranquility in Spain, ne turned his thoughts againft his 
rive! Francis, who exerted himfelf vigoroufly in oppofition to 
the lease which Charles had formed with the Italian ttates and 
the Ln ith againft him. But the operations of Francis were 
fuipended by a confpiracy, the ..uthor of which was Charles 
duke of Bourbon, lord high conftable, who, on the con{pira- 
cy’s being difcovered, made his efcape and joined the Italians. 

After various fortune, Francis was at length utterly defeated 
and taken prifoner at the famous battle of Pavia, of which our 
Hiftorian’s account is extremely animated and interefting. 

‘ The imperial generals found the French fo ftrongly en- 
trenched, that notwithftanding the powerful motives which urged 
them on, they hefitated long before they ventured to attack 
them ; but at laft the neceffities of the befieged, and the mur- 
murs of their own foldiers oblized them to put every thing to 
hazard. Never did armies engage with greater ardour, or with 
an higher opinion of the importance of the battle they were 
going to fizht; never were troops more ftrongly animated with 
emulation, national antipathy, mutual refentment, and all the 
paffions which infpire obftinate bravery, On the one hand, a 
gallant young monarch, feconded by a generous nobility, and 
followed by fubjects to whofe natural impetuofity, indignation 
at the oppolition they had encountered, added new force, con- 
tended for victory and honour. On the other fide, troops more 
completely difciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abi- 
lities, fought from necedity, with courage heightened by de- 
fpair, ‘The Imperialifts, however, were unable to refift the 
firt efforts of the French valour, and their firmeft battalions be- 
gin to give way. But the fortune of the day was quickly 
changed. “The Swifs in the fervice of France, unmindful of 
the reputation of their country for fidelity and martial glory, 
abandoned their poft in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with his 
gairiion, fallied out and attacked the rear of the French, during 
the heat of the action, with fuch fury as threw it into confufion; 
and Pefcara falling on their cavalry, with the Imperial horfe, 
among whom he had prudently intermingled a confiderable 
Dumber of Spanith feot, armed with the heavy mufkets then in 
ule, broke this formidable, body by an unufual method of ate 
lack againft which they were wholly unprovided, ‘The rout 
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became univerfel; and refiftance ceafed in almoft every part, 
but where the king was in perfon, who fought now, not for 
fame or victory, but for fafety. “Though wounded in feveral 
places, and thrown from his horfe which was killed under him, 
Francis defended himfelf on toot with an heroic courage. Many of 
his braveft officers gathering round him, and endeavouring to fave 
his life at the expence of their own, fell at his fect. Among 
thefe was Bonnivet, the author of this great calamity, who 
alone died unlamented. The king exhaufted with fatigue, and 
{carce capable of farther refiftance, was left almoft alone, ex- 
pofed to the fury of fome Spanifh foldiers, ftrangers to his rank, 
and enraged at his obftinacy. At that moment came up Pcm- 
perant, a French gentleman, who had entered together with 
Bourbon into the :mperor’s fervice, and placing himfelf by the 
fide of the monarch againft whom he had rebelled, afiifted in 
protecting him from the violence of the foldiers ; at the fame 
time beiceching him to furrender to Bourbon, who was not 
far diflant. Imminent as the danger was which now furround- 
ed Irancis, he rejcted with indignation the thoughts of an ac- 
tion which would have afiorded fuch matter of triumph to his 
traitcrous fubjcct; and calling for Lannoy, who happened like- 
wife to be near at hand, gave up his fword to him; which he, 
knecling to kifs the king’s hand, received with profound re- 
fpedt ; and taking his own {word from his fide, picfented it to 
him, faying, that it did not become fo great a monarch to re- 
main difarmed in the prefeuce of one of the Emperor's fubjes. 

* ‘Ten thoufand men fell on this day, one of the moft fatal 
Vrance had ever feen. Among thefe were many noblemen of 
the higheft diitinction, who chofe rather to perifh than to turn 
their backs with cithonour. Not a few were taken prifoners, 
of whom the moft illuftrious was Henry D’Albret, the unfortu- 
nate king of Navarre: A fimall body of the rear-guard made its 
elcape under the command of the duke Alenfon; the fecbie 
garriion of Milan on the firft news of the defeat, retired with- 
out being puriyed, by another road; and in two wecks after 
the battle, not a Frenchman remained in Italy. 

¢ Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the outward 
marks of honour due to his rank and charaéter, guarded him 
with the utmoff attention. He was folicitous, not only to pre- 
vent any pofibility of his efcaping, but afraid that his own 
troops might icize his perfon, and detain it as the bett fecurity 
for the payment of their arrears. In order to provide againft 
both thefe dangers, he condu€ted Francis, the day after the 
battle, to the ftrong caftle of Pizzichitone near Cremona, com- 
mitting him to the cuftody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, gencral 
pf the Spanifh infantry, an officer of great bravery, and of ftriat 
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honour, but remarkable for that fevere and fcrupulous vigilance 
which fuch a truft required, 

¢ Meanwhile I’rancis, who formed a judgment of the Em- 

eror’s difpofitions by his own, was extremely defirous that 

Charles fhould be informed of his fituation, fondly hoping that 
from his generolity or fympathy, he would obtain [peedy relief. 
The Imperial generals were no lefs impatient to give their fo- 
vereign an early account of the decifive victory which they had 
gained, and to receive his infiructions with regard to their fu- 
ture conduct. As the moft certain and expeditious method of 
conveying intelligence to Spain, at that feafon of the year, was 
by land, Francis gave the Commendador Pennzlofa, who was 
charged with Lannoy’s difpatches, a pafiport to travel through 
France. 

‘ Charles received the account of this fignal and unexpected 
fuccefs that had crowned his arms, with a moderation, which 
if it had been real, would have done him more honour than the 
greateft victory. Without uttering one word expreflive of exul- 
tation, or of intemperate joy, he retired immediately into his 
chapel, and having fpent an hour in offering up his thank(- 
givings to heaven, returned to the prefence-chamber, which by 
that time was filled with grandees and foreign ambafladors, af- 
fembled in order to congratulate him: he accepted of their com- 
pliments with a modeft deportment ; he lamented the misfor- 
tune of the captive king, as a ftriking example of the fad re- 
ver‘e of fortune, to which the moft powerful monarchs are fub- 
ject; he forbad any public rejoicings, as indecent in a war car- 
red on among Chriftians, referving them until he fhould ob- 
tain a vitory equally illuflrious over the Infidels ; and feemed 
to take pleafure in the advantage he had gained, only as it 
would prove the occafion of reftCoring peace to Chriftendom. 

‘ Charles, however, had already begun to form fchemes in 
his own mind, which little fuited fuch external appearances, 
Ambition, not genercfity, was the ruling paffion in his mind; 
and the victory at Pavia opened fuch new and unbounded pro- 
ipects of gratifying it, as allured him with irrefittible force : 
but it being no eafy matter to execute the vaft defigns which he 
meditated, he thought it neceflary, while proper meafures were 
taking for that purpofe, to affect the greateit moderation, hop- 
ing under that veil to conceal his real intentions from the other 
princes of Europe. 

_* Meanwhile France was filled with confternation. The king 
himfelf had early tranfmitted an account of the rout at Pavia in 
a letter to his mother delivered by Pennalofa, which contained 
only thefe words, ** Madam, all is loft, except our honour.” 
Thofe who furvived, when they arrived from Italy, brought 
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fuch a melancholy detail of particulars as made all ranks of men 
fentibly feel the greatnefs and extent of the calamity.’ 

After the moft unfeeling and unprincely treatment of his 
royal captive, Charles at length fet him at liberty, having fir 
snade him fign a rigorous treaty. 

‘ By this treaty, Charles flattered himfelf that he had not 
only effectually humbled his rival, but that he had taken fuch 
precautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining any for- 
midable degree of power. The opinion, which the wifeft poli- 
ticians formed concerning it, was very different; they could 
not perfuade themfelves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, 
would execute thefe articles againit which he had ftruggled fo 
long, and to which even amidft the horrors of captivity he had 
confented with fuch reluctance. Ambition and refentment, the 
knew, would confpire in prompting him to violate the hard 
conditions to which he had been conftrained to fubmit; nor 
would arguments and cafuiftry be wanting to reprefent that 
which was fo manifeftly advantageous, to be necefiary and juft, 
if one part of Francis’s conduct had been known, at that time, 
this opinion might have been founded, notin conjeture, but in 
certainty. A few hours before he figned the treaty, he aflem- 
bled fuch of his counfellors as were then in Madrid, and hav- 
ing exacted fiom them a fulemn oath of fecrecy, he made a 
jong enumeration in their prefence of al] the difhonourable arts, 
as well as unprincely rigour, which the Emperor had employed 
in order to enfnare and intimidate him. For that reafon, he 
took a forma] proteft in the hands of notaries, that his confent 
to the treaty fhould be confidercd as an invcluntary deed, and 
be decmed avli and void. By this difinsenuous artifice, for 
which even the tieat>ent he had met with was no apology, 
Francis endeavoured to fatisfy his honour and confcience in 
figniny the treaty, and to provide at the fame time a pretext on 
which to breek it.’ 

It was not long before a pretext was found, and thefe two 
rival nionarchs flruggled againft each other with alternate fuc- 
cels, from this time, that iss the year 1526, to the year 1547, 
when Francis, always jealous of the emperor’s power, formed 
a great confederacy againit him, which alarmed the Emperor. 

But there was one circumftance which afforded him fome 
profpect of efcaping the danger. ¢ The French king’s health 
began todecline. A difeafe, the cffe& of his intemperance and 
inconliderate purfuit of pleafure, preyed gradually on his con- 
{titution.. The preparations for war, as well as the nego- 
ciations in the different couris, began to languifh, together 
with the monarch, who gave fpirit to both. The Genoefe, 
during that interval, reduced Montobbio, took Jerome Fiefco 
prifoncr, and putting him together with his chief adherents to 
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death, extinguifhed all remains of the confpiracy. Several of 
the Imperial cities in Germany, defpairing of timely affiftance 
from France, fubmitted to the Emperor. Even the Landgrave 
feemed difpofed to abandon the Elector, and to bring matters 
to a {peedy accommodation, on fuch terms as he could obtain. 
In the mean time, Charles waited with impatience the iflue of 
a diftemper, which was to decide whether he muft relinquifh all 
other fchemes, in order to prepare for refifting a combination of 
the greater part of Europe againit him, or whether he might 
proceed to invade Saxony, without interruption or fear of 
danger. ” 

‘ The good fortune, fo remarkably propitious to his family, 
that fome hiftorians have called it the /lar of the houfe of Auftria, 
did not defert him on this occafion. Francis died at Rambouil- 
let, on the laft day of March, in the fifty-third year of his age, 
and the thirty-third of his reign. During twenty-eight years of 
that time, an avowed rivalfhip fubfifted between him and - 
Emperor, which involved not only their own dominions, but 
the greater part of Europe in wars, profecuted with more vio- 
lent animofity, and drawn out to a greater length than had been 
known in any former period. Many circumftances contributed 
to both. Their animofity was founded in oppofition of intereft, 
heightened by perfonal emulation, and exa{perated not only by 
mutual injuries, but by reciprocal infults. At the fame time, 
whatever advantage one feemed to poflefs towards gaining the 
afcendant, was wonderfully ballanced by fome favourable cir- 
cumftance, peculiar to the other. ‘The Emperor’s dominions 
were of great extent, the French king’s lay more compaét ; 
Francis governed his kingdom with abfolute power; that of 
Charles was limited, but he fupplied the want of authority by 
addrefs; the troops of the former were more impetuous and en- 
terprizing; thofe of the latter better difciplined, and more pa- 
tient of fatigue. The talents and abilities of the two monarchs, 
were as different as the advantages which they poflefled, and 
contributed no lefs to prolong the conteft between them. Francis 
took his refolutions fuddenly, profecuted them at firft with 
warmth, and pufhed them into execution with a moft adven- 
trous courage ; but being deftitute of the perfeverance neceflary 
to furmount difficulties, he often abandoned his defigns, or re~ 
laxed the vigour of purfuit, from impatience, and fometimes 
from levity. Charles deliberated Jong, and determined with 
coolnefs; but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it 
with inflexible obftinacy, and neither danger nor difcourage- 
ment could turn him afide from the execution of it. The fuc- 
cefs of their enterprizes was as different as their charaéters, and 
was uniformly influenced by them. Francis, by his impetuous 
activity, often difconcerted the Emperor’s beft laid fchemes ; 
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Charles, by a more calm but fteady profecution of his defigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival’s career, and baffled or repulfed 
his moft vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a war 
or a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence of 
a torrent, and carried all before him ; the latter, waiting until 
he faw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end 
not only all that he had loft, but made new acquifitions. Few of 
the French monarch’s attempts towards conqueft, whatever pro- 
mifing afpec&t they might wear at firft, were conducted to an 
happy iflue; many of the Emperor's enterprizes, even after they 
appeared defperate and impracticable, terminated in the moft 
profperous manner. Francis was dazzled with the {plendour of 
an undertaking; Charles was allured by the profpect of its 
turning to his advantage. The degree, however, of their com- 
parative merit and reputation, has not been fixed either by a 
tirict fcrutiny into their abilities for government, or by an im- 
partial confideration of the greatnefs and fuccefs of their under- 
takings ; and Francis is ore of thofe monarchs who occupies a 
higher rank in the temple of fame, than either his talents or 
performances entitle him to hold. ‘This pre-eminence he owed 
to many different circumftances. The fuperiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which from that period he 
preferved through the remainder of his reign, was fo manifeft, 
that Francis’s ftruggle againft his exorbitant and growing do- 
minion was viewed by moft of the other powers, not only with 
the partiality which naturally arifes for thofe who gallantly 
maintain an unequal conteft, but with the favour due to one 
who was refifting a common enemy, and’endeavouring to fet 
bounds to a monarch equally formidable to them all. The cha- 
racters of princes, too, efpecially among their contemporaries, 
depend not only opon their talents for government, but upon 
their qualities as men. Francis, notwith{ftanding the many er- 
rors confpicuous in his foreign policy and domeftic adminiftra- 
tion, was neverthelefs humane, beneficent, generous. He pof- 
fefled dignity without pride; affability free from meannefs ; and 
courtefy exempt from deceit. All who had accefs to him, and 
no man of merit was ever denied that privilege, refpected and 
Joved him. Captivated with his perfonal qualitics, his fubjects 
forgot his defeéts as a monarch, and admiring him as the moft 
accomplifhed and amiable gentleman in his dominions, they ne- 
ver murmured at acts of male-adminiftration, which in a prince 
of lefs engaging difpofitions, would have been deemed unpar- 
donable. ‘Ihis admiration, however, muft have been tempo- 
rary only, and would have died away with the courtiers who 
beftowed it; the ilufion arifing from his private virtues muft 
have ceafed, and pofterity would have judged of his public con- 
duct with its ufual impartiality 5° but anoiher circumftance ~~ 
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yented this, and his name hath been tranfmitted to pofterity 
with increafing reputation. Science and the arts had, at that 
time, made little progrefs in France. They were juft begin- 
ning to advance beyond the limits of Italy, where they had re- 
vived, end which had hitherto been their only feat. Francis 
took them immediately under his protection, and vied with Leo 
himfelf, in the zeal and munificence with which he encouraged 
them. He invited learned men to his court, he converfed with 
them familiarly, he employed them in bulinefs, he raifed them 
to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his confidence. 
That race of men, not more prone to complain when denied the 
refpect to which they fancy themfelves entitled, than apt to be 
pleafed when treated with the diftinction which they confider as 
their due, thought they could not exceed in gratitude to fuch a 
benefactor, and ftrained their invention, and employed all their 
ingenuity in panegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed with their 
defcriptions of Francis’s bounty, adopted their encomiums, and 
refined upon them. ‘The appellation of Father of Letters be- 
flowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memory facred among 
hiftorians, and they feem to have regarded it as a fort of impiet 
to uncover his infirmities, or to point cut his defects. Thus 
Francis, notwithftanding his infesior abilities, and want of fuc- 
cefs, hath more than equalled the feme of Charles. The vir- 
tues which he pofleffed as a man, have entitled him to a greater 
admiration and praife, than have been beftowed upon the ex-= 
tenlive genius, and fortunate arts of a more capable, but lefs 
amiable rival.’ 

To this very mafterly portrait of Francis, we will oppofe that 
of Charles, who, it is well known, refigned his crown in 1556, 
and ended his days in the monaftery of Juftus, where he gave 
way to the moft illiberal fuperftition, inflicting on himfelf the 
difcipline, in fecret, with fuch feverity, that the whip of cords 
which he employed as the inftrument of his punifhment, was 
found after his death tinged with his blood. Not fatisfied with 
thefe acts of mortification, he was at length prompted to an a& 
as wild and uncommon, as any that fuperitition ever fuggefted 
toa weak and difordered fancy. *¢ He refolved to celebrate his 
own obfequics before his death. He ordered his tomb to be 
erected in the chapel of the monaftry. His domeftics marched 
thither in funeral proceffion, with black tapers in their hands. 
He himfelf followed in his fhroud. He was laid in his coffin 
with much folemnity. The fervice for the dead was chanted, 
and Charles joined in the prayers which were offered up for the 
reft of his foul, mingling his tears with thofe which his attend- 
ants fhed, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral. The 
ceremony clofed with fprinkling holy water on the coffin in the 
uiual form, and all the affiftants retiring, the doors of the 
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chapel were fhut. Then Charles rofe out of the coffin and with. 
drew to his apartment, full of thofe awful fentiments, which 
fuch a fingular folernity was calculated to infpire. But either 
the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the impreflion which 
this image of death Jeft on his mind affected him fo much, that 
next day he was feized with a fever. His feeble frame could 
not long refiit its violence, aad he expired on the twenty-firft 
of September, after a life of fitty-eight years, fix months, and 
twenty five days.’ 

Dr. Robertion thus delineates his character:—* As Charles 
was the firft prince of the age in rank and dignity, the part 
which he acted, whether we confider the greatnefs, the variety, 
or the fuccefs of his undertakings, was the moft conspicuous, 
Jt is from an attentive obfervation of his conduct, not from the 
exaggei ated . of the Spanifh hiftorian, or the undiftin- 
guifhing cenfure of the French, that a juft idea of Charles’s ge 
nius and abilities is to be colleéted. He poliefied qualities fo pee 
culiar, as ftrongly mark his character, and not only diftinguifh 
him from the princes who were his contemporaries, but ac- 
count for that fuperiority over them which he fo long main- 
tained, In forming his fchemes, he was, by nature, as well as 
by habit, cautious and confiderate. Born with talents, which 
unfolded themielves flowly, and were late in attaining maturity, 
he was accuftomed to ponder every fubjeét that demanded his 
eonfideration with a careful and deliberate attention. He bent 
the whole force of his mind towards it, and dwelling upon it 
with a ferious application, undiverted by plea‘ure, and hardly 
selaxed by any amufement, he revolved it, in filence, in his 
own breaft. He then communicated the matter to his mini- 
fiers, and after hearing their opinions, took his refolution with 
a decifive frmnefs, which feldom toi'ows fuch flow confulta- 
tions. In confequence of this, Charles’s meafures, inftead of 
refembling the defultory and irregular {allies of Henry VIII. of 
Francis I. had the appearance of a confiftent fyftem, in which 
all the parts were arranged, the effects were forefeen, and the 
accidents were provided for. His promptitude in execution was 
no leis remarkable than his patience in deliberation. He con- 
fulted with phlegm, .but he acted with vigour; and did not 
difcover greater fagacity in his choice of the meafures which it 
was proper to purfue, than fertility of genius in finding out the 
means for rendering his purtuit of them fucce(sful. T hough he 
had naturally fo little of the martial turn, that during the - mok 
ardent and buftling period of lite, he remained in the cabinet 
inactive, yet when ‘he chofe at length to appear at the head of 
his army, his mind was fo formed for vigorous exertions In 
every direction, that he acquired fuch knowledge in the art of 
war, and fuch talents for command, as rendered hisn equal in 
reputation 
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reputation and fuccefs to the moft able aoe ¥ age. But 
Charles pofletled, in the moft eminent degree, the cience which 
is of greateft importance toa monarch, that of knowing men, 
and of adapting their talents to the various departments which 
he allotted to them. From the death of Chievres to the end of 
his reign, he employed no general in the field, no minifter in 
the cabinet, no ambaffador to a foreign court, no governor of a 
rovince, whofe abilities were inadequate to the truft repofed in 
them, ‘Though deftitute of that bewitching affability of man- 
ners, which gained Francis the hearts of all who approached his 
perfon, he was no ftranger to the virtues which fecure fidelity 
and attachment. He placed unbounded confidence in his ge- 
nerals; he rewarded their fervices with munificence ; he neither 
envied their fame, nor difcovered any jealoufy of their power. 
Almoft all the generals who conduéted his armies may be placed 
on a, level with thofe illuftrious perfonages, who have attained 
the higheft eminence of military glory; and his advantages over 
his rivals are to be afcribed fo manifeftly to the fuperior abilities 
of the commanders whom he fet in oppofition to them, that this 
micht feem to detraét, in fome degree, from his own merit, if 
the talent of difcovering and employing fuch inftruments were 
not the moft undoubted proof of a capacity for government. 
¢ There were, meverthelefs, defects in his political chara@ter 
which muft confiderably abate the admiration due to his extra- 
ordinary talents. Charles’s ambition was infatiable ; and though 
there feems to be no foundation for an opinion prevalent in his 
own age, that he had formed the chimerical project of eftablifh- 
ing an univerfal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his de- 
fire of being diftinguifhed as a conqueror involved him in conti- 
nual wars, which exhaufted and opprefled his fubje&ts, and left 
him little leifure for giving attention .to the interior police and 
improvement of his kingdoms, the great objets of every prince 
who makes the happinefs of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charles, at a very early period of life, having added the 
Imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditar 
dominions of the houfes of Auftria and Burgundy, this opened 
to him fuch a vaft field of enterprize, and engaged him in 
fchemes fo complicated as well as arduous, that feeling his 
power to be unequal to the execution of thefe, he had often 
recourfe to low artifices unbecoming his fuperior talents, and 
fometim:es ventured on fuch deviations from integrity as were 
difhonourable in a great prince. His infidious and fraudulent 
policy appeared more confpicuous, and was rendered more 
odious, by a comparifon with the open and undefigning charac- 
ter of his contemporaries Francis l. and Henry VIik. This 
difference, though occafioned chiefly by the diverfity of their 
tempers, muft be afcribed, in fome degree to fuch an oppofition 
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in the principles of their political conduct as affords fome excufe 
for this defect in Charles’s behaviour, though it cannot ferve as 
a juftification of it. Francis and Henry feldom acted but from 
the impulfe of their paffions, and rufhed headlong towards the 
object in view. Charles’s meafures being the refult of cool re. 
flection, were difpofed into aregular fyftem, and carried on up- 
on aconcerted plan. Perfons who act in the former manner 
naturally purfue the end in view without afluming any difguife, 
or difplaying much addrefs, Such as hold the latter courfe are 
apt, in forming as well as in executing their defigns, to employ 
fuch refinements, as always lead to artifice in conduct, and oftei 

degenerate into deceit.’ 

Thefe characters are, in our judgment, inimitably penned. 
They are not contrafted by a ftudied antithefis, but by an oppo. 
fition which refults from a very acute and penetrating intigh 
ir.to the real merits of each character, fairly deduced from the 
feveral circumftances of their conduct exemplined in the hiftory 
before us. . 

To conclude, this admirable work may be juftly ranked 
among the capital picces of hi’orical excellence. ‘There is in 
general an clegance of expreflion, a depth of difcernment, and 
a correétnefs of ju’gment, which does honour to the hiftorian, 
to whom we wifh health and fpirits to continue his labours, that 
we may have the pleafure of perufing an account of the con- 
quefts of Mexico and Peru, and of the eftablifhment of the Spa- 
nifh colonies in the continent and illands of America, which he 
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roic Poem, in Five Cantes. Tranflated from the French of Vale 
taire. By T.Teres. 12mo. 1s. Durham. 


HIS piece is a general fatire on the divines of Geneva, and 
contains a bitter and perfonal invective again{t Reuffeau 
and his gouvernante. 
The event which produces the action of this poem, will be 
learnt from the following extract : 
Prefumptuous Calvin here receiv’d his call, 
That vile interpreter of holy Paul.— 
Here he maintained, that virtue’s heavenly food, 
Helps not the Chriitian to his final good :— 
Still the harfh doctrine preach his mongrel crew, 
That God does all, and man has niught to do. 
But kobert Covelle other leffens taught— 
‘God makes, and leaves us free, he wifely thought— 
Attracts indeed, but forces not the will— 
Rewards for virtue, punifhes for ill.— 
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Thefe maxims pleafe the young, who love to change, 
And thoufands underneath his banner range. 

It happen’d once, with difcontented air, 
As Robert fallied from the houfe of pray’r, 
Where a dull champion of the ancient creed, 
Brognon, that day had fown the heavenly feed— 
He met his Kitty, private and unfeen ;— 
Kitty, with large black eyes, and buxom mein ;— 
Thro’ a thin veil of Gauze, each fnowy breaft, - 
Su’d, with refiftlefs heaving, to be preit.— 
Such was the fair —No need to blazon forth 
Great Robert’s praife, Geneva knows his worth— 
His length of nofe, his brilliancy of eyes, 
His height of forehead. and his ftrength of thighs— 
No virgin ever heard him with difdain, 
No virgin ever let him figh in vain ;— 
Thus he broke out.—Oh, Kitty! what a fpeech!— 
Fools as we are, to hear the dotard preach ;— 
No good, he fays, from finners can proceed ;— 
I will difprove him—1! will do a deed — 
He fpake—with love inflam d, with anger wild— 
And in an infant got the maid with child.— 

All Geneva is alarmed at this enormity ; the culprits are 
tried by the chapter, and, being convicted, Covelle is required 
by the prefident to kneel while fentence is pronounced ; this he 
abfolutely refufes, and the populace, with fhouts of applaufe, take 
his part: both parties then goto law, but nothing being finally 
determined, a civil war breaks out between the citizens and the 
church; a fingle combat between feveral champions on each 
fide is defcribed ; the cenfufion encreafes, fathers are fet againft 
children, and children againft fathers, till at length the Ge- 
nevefe agree to confult the goeddels Inconftancy. 

Inconttancy directs Covelle to go in queft of John James 
Roufleau, and to bring him to defend his caufe. Covelle em- 
barks with his Kitty, but Rouffeau’s gowvernante, who is de- 
{cribed as a forcerefs, and called Vachine, having raifed a ftorm, 
and directed it againft Geneva, the lovers, whom it meets in its 
courfe, are fhipwrecked, and caft, without figns of life, upon the 
fhore, near the cavern in which Rouflcau and his forcerefs are 
faid to refide, 

Covelle is recovered by a draught of wine, and Kitty by a 
purfe, containing an hundred guineas, which was put into her 
hand by an Englifh lord, who feeing her condition, and being 
told fhe was a Genevefe, made no doubt but that money would 
recover her, 

Roufleau and Vachine come up to the place. Rouffeau re- 
ptoaches Covelle for the concern he exprefled about Kitty, but 
Covelle makes no application to him, in confequence of the 

advice 
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advice given by Inconftancy, though by that advice he had un. 
dertaken a voyage to find him. . 

All parties are foon found again at Geneva, though it does 
not appear how they get thither : they find peace fuddenly re- 
ftored by the arrival of the Chevalier de Beauteville, ambafiador 
from France to Switzerland. 

New troubles however are fomented by Rouffeau; he per. 
ceives that the theatre is opened, and fearing that the Genevefe 
fhould be polifhed by the ftage, determines to fet the playhoufe 
on fire; this he accomplifhes to the great fatisfaction of the 
clergy, and mortification of the people; new confufion enfues ; 
but the parties are at length again brought to agree by Oudrille, 
a lady who convinces them that contention is ruin, and peace 
profperity, by an example in her own family. 

‘The piece, taken as a whole, is a hafty unfinifhed perform- 
ance; there are, however, many ftrokes of fatiré and humour 
in it; and many characters drawn with a mafterly hand. But 
the humour and fatire, as well as the charaéters, are local, and 
confequently lofe much of their force and beauty upon an Eng- 
lifh reader. 

Of the merit of the tranflation a judgment may be formed 
from the extract that has been made already; the verfification 
is unequal, but the good rather predominates. Sometimes the 
fenfe is obfcured by tranfpofition of parts, and fometimes ren- 
dered imperfect by omiffions. 

In the firft canto the Poet, having defcribed the divines affem- 
bled in chapter to pafs judgment upon Covelle and Kitty, pro- 
ceeds thus: 

*¢ Ce n’ctait pas le {¢nat immortel 
Qui s’affemblait fur le voute éthérée 
Pour juger Mars avec fa Cithérée 
Surpris tout deux l'un fur l'autre eténdus 
Tout pulpitants, et ’embraffant tout nuds. 
La Catherine avait cache fes charmes ; 
Covelle auffi (de peur d’humilier 
Le Sanbedrin trop prompt a l’envier) 
Cache avec foin fes redoutable armes.” 


Unlike that fenate which convened on high 
To judge with Mars the beauty of the fky, 
When clafp'd and cla/ping, panting with delight 
Surprifed they lay, and naked to the fight ; 

Kitty concealed her charms.— 

In tranflating this paflage, Mr. Teres has totally omitted the 
two lines printed in Italics, though they are eflentially neceffary 
to introduce what follows, which, without them, has no cone 
traft. His verfes are thefe: 

Unlike that fenate, which conven’d on high 
Shook with repeated laughs the vaulted tky—~ 
When 
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‘hen Vulcan brought before the throne of Jove 
The god of battle, and the queen of love. 
Kitty conceal’d her beauties from the fight, 
Unwilling carnal fancy to excite ; 
Aad prudent Covelle hid his manly grace 
Leit envy fhould deform each reverend face. 

It may alfo be obferved upon this paflage, that it fuppofes the 
celeftial overs to be brought in the net which Vulcan had drawn 
over them, like two fowls in a game-bag, before the gods and 
goddefles that had been aflembled for the purpole; which is 
contrary to the poetical fiction, and to common fenfe. 

In the third canto, the Poet, fpeaking of Roufieau, fays, 

il atrouve pour charmer fon ennut 
Un beaute digne en effet de lui. 
C’etait Caron amoreux de Megé¢re. 
Une infernale et hideufe forciere 
Suit entout licux le magot ambulant 
Comme la chouette eft jointe au Chat-huant. 
L’infame vielle avait pour nom Vachine. 

The Tranflator has removed the laft veife, ¢ the name of this 
infamous hag was Vachine’ into a new paragraph, and thei 
calling Vachine an imp, a word never applied to females, leaves 
it doubtful who is meant. Many other fuch faults might be 
pointed out, but the merit of the performance may be eftimated 
by what has been faid already. 

The Tranflator humouroufly fuppofes this picce to be an alle- 
gory reprefenting the prefent diflentions in Great Britain, which 
he thus makes out : 

‘ Firft then cf the hero of the poem, Robert Covelle—his 
courage, his oppotition, point him out to us, as a great pa- 
triot ;—his love of pleafures fhews him to be a patriot of the 
prefent times,—idolatry and fervility are his utter deteftation,— 
he leads his fellow citizens at will,—they honour him, they 
efpoufe his caufe with an ardour nearly approaching to enthu- 
lialm,—they neglect their refpective occupations to defend him 
from opprefiion.—After all this, can there be a doubt who it 
was that tse Author defigned to reprefent ?—If there could, it 
muft vanith, when we remember the principal accufation againft 
him, that he had, in the perfon of Kitty, made, and publifhed, 
Aa Effay upon Woman. 

* Whence, in the next place, does our Author derive all the 
con‘ufion, difcord, and a thoufand other miferics, that infeit 
his little republic ?—-Whence, but from the north;—a northern 
genius contrives, a northern wind executes the ftorm ;—read 
~ Cefcription of the man, his refidence, his employments, and 
then be at a_lofs, if you can ?—For my part, this character 
atone is fuficient to convince me, that the poet micant to lay 
the fcene of his work in England, 
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< Of all the perfonages introduced into the poem, the peer is 
by far the moft reipectable—he is defcribed as abounding with 
riches and generofity,—as a great lover of home, and as the pa- 
tron of the play-houfe—open-hearted, good-natured, brave, in 
a word, a true Englifhman.—If the reader cannot find him out 
by thefe marks, I may affift him by fupplying an omiflion in the 
tranflation, which forgets to define the number of his faithfu} 
attendant dogs, whereas the original tells us they were three 
exactly ;—the device and motto of the order of the Bath will 
teach us of what thefe dogs are fymbols. 

« The three women are evidently allegorical characters,—we 
underftand by Kitty, Liberty; by Vachine, Arbitrary Power ;. 
and by Oudriile, Prudence ;—how the laft can eftablifh the firft, 
and drive away the fecond, is too plain to need a comment.’ 

This is not deftitute of ingenuity or humour, and if not 
equal to an attempt of the fame kind which has been made on 
the Jerufalem Delivered and the Rape of the Lock, it is not 
more inferior than this poem of Voltaire to thofe of Taflo. and 
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Explanations of fome difficult Texts of Scripture in the New Tefta- 
ment. In four Differtations, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Becker. 
1769. 


7 H E fubje& of thefe Differtations are, 1. Eternal punifh- 
ments. 2. Chrift’s curfing the fig-tree. 3. Miftranfla- 
tions in the New Teftament. 4. Chrift’s temptation. 

The Author has advanced a propofition in his preface to thefe 
Differtations, which is more likely to fubvert revelation than 
they are to eftablifh it. He fays, that * to elucidate and inter- 
pret every part of facred writ is fo difficult, that no man with all 
the advantages of Nature and Art can effect it.’ If no man can 
elucidate and explain fcripture, it follows that no man can un- 
derftand it. Buta revelation not underftood is a contradiction 
in terms; by what we do not underftand nothing is revealed; 
we have a revelation of the will of God by fcripture, only fo 
tar as {cripture is underitood. Can it be fuppofed, that a book 
which no man can underftand, contains what it is neceflary for 
every manto know? or that any unintelligible part of a book 
was inipired by God for the benefit of man? Can we fuppofe, 
that if God intended to give us a rule of life, or to acquaint us 
with the conditions upon which he would be propitious, he 
would involve them in fuch ambiguity and darknefs, that the 
united efforts of innumerable underftandings, habituated to ab- 
ftruie thought and logical dedu€tion, fhould be neceflary to 
atcertain the meaning of what was written? eff - 
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have not yet been made ; for if they had, the work of this Author 
would have been precluded. After a revelation has been fuppofed 
to be made more than feventeen hundred years, the learned of 
aj] countries are called upon to tell us what has been revealed : 
if the parts which are ftill obfcure cont?in what is neceflary to be 
known, we may yet perifh for want ot a revelation; if they do 
not, the time is wafted that is employed about them. 

The Author fays, that, but for the objections of infidels, the 
evidences of Chriftianity had never been fo clearly ftated, and 
fo fully evinced ; but for ought we can judge, it would have 
been better if the objections of infidels had been precluded by 
{uch evidence as needed no adventitious clearnefs or ftrength. 
To fuppofe Providence to leave propofitions, of infinite import- 
ance, liable to objection, that they might, in confequence of 
fuch objection, be fupported with proof, feems not to be lefs ab- 
furd, than to fuppofe that a fkilful architect would erect a build- 
ing out of the perpendicutar, that in confequence of its being 
in danger of falling, it might be fhored. 

The Author, however, in his Differtations, proceeds upon 
this principle: he fays, ‘ that in a work divinely infpired, a 
meaning was inten /ed to be conveyed by words of a doubtful im- 
port:’ to fhew, why the meaning intended, was not indubitably 
expreffed, is, in fuch a work, a tafk much more difficult and im- 
portant than that which he has undertaken. 

In his firft Differtation, he undertakes to prove, firit, that 
the doctrine of eternal punifhment is plainly revealed. And fe- 
condly, that this doétrine is perfectly reconcileable, not only 
with the juftice of God, but with his benevolence and mercy. 

As to the firft propofition, the Author’s very undertaking re- 
futes it, If the eternity of future punifhment was plainly reveal- 
ed, there could be no difputation whether it was revealed or not. 
It is not lefs infolent than abfurd, to affirm that to be plain, 
about which men equally wile, learned, and good, have form- 
ed oppofite opinions. 

To prove that the doétrine in queftion is revealed, he quotes 
Matth. xxv. 46. “* The wicked fhall go into everlafting pu- 
nifhment, but the righteous into life eternal.” And having ob- 
ferved, that the fame Greek word, eisric:y is ufed to exprefs the 
duration of the happinefs of the righteous, and the punifhment 
of the wicked, and that all commentators agree, that with re- 
{pect to the righteous, it fignifies everlaffing, he infers, that an- 
other fenfe cannot be given it in the other part of the text, with- 
Out violence to all the rules of confruciion, and even to come 
Mon fenfe. As this has been often {aid and often anfwered, we 
fhall proceed to the fecond propofition, that eternal punifhments 
are confiftent, not only with the jultice, but the goodnefs of 
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Moft writers who have taken this fide of the queftion have. 
fappofed, that an exact proportion between mifcry, judicially 
inflicted as punifhment, and guilt, is eftablifhed by a kind of 
moral neceflity, and maintained by the fupreme Being in con- 
fequence of his juftice, a moral attribute; that an offence a- 
vainit an infinite Being, includes infinite guilt, and confequent- 
Jy makes infinite punifhment neceflary. But this Author fup- 
pofes that punifhment mutt be proportioned, not to guilt incur- 
red, but to the incitements to offend ; the only end of promul- 
gating future punifhment, fays he, is, to deter men from 
committing fuch ations as prefent punifhments are not at all, or 
not alone, able to prevent, and punifhments that have been 
thus promulgated are afterwards inflicted to ratify and renew, 
and confirm the promulgation.’ 

The eflicacy of promulgated punifhment to anfwer this end, 
he fays, depends upon the intenfenefs and duration of the pain 
threatened, and the probability of its infli@ion; where the pro- 
bability is {mall, the pain and duration muft be great, where the 
probability is great, they may be lefs. 

Let us now, fays he, apply this reafoning to eternal punifh- 
ments. 

¢ The defign of the promulgation of future puni/bments is, to 
deter men from committing fuch actions, as prefent punifh- 
ments are not at all, or not alone, able to prevent. And 
that the certainty of the infirétion of them upon all impenitent fin- 
ners, is the greate/? poffible to all who believe a divine revelation 
of them, there isno doubt. But then, as every offender flat- 
ters himfelf with the hope of repentance in fome future part of 
his life, the hope of efcaping punifoment is in this cafe the greateft 
poffible. For this hope always bears proportion to the probabili- 
ty ofefcape, and this probability always increafes in proportion 
to the apparent diftance of the punifhment. And as men fel- 
dom attend to the uncertainty of life, the di/fance of the punifh- 
ment appears the greate/? poffible, when it is not to be inflicted ’till 
after death. As therefore the probability of the infliion of fue 
dure punifoments appears the leaft poffible, it neceffarily follows, 
from the foregoing reafoning, that in order to make future pu- 
nifhments deter, the inten/ity and duration of them ought to be 
the greate/? paffible. The eternity then of future punifhments is 
fo far from being irreconcileable with reafon, that nothing but 
the moft fevere of all punifhments could in this cafe be confitt- 
ent with the wispom of the legiflator. 

© Having fhown that the promu/gaticn of no other future pu- 
nifhments, but eterna/ones, could be confiftent with Wifdom, it 
neceffarily follows that the infiéien of them is equally recone 
cileable with reafon. For to fuppofe that the Deity would pra 
mulge punifhments, i. ¢, declare that be would infli@t punith- 
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ments, which it is not reconcileable with reafon he fhould z- 
él, (chough the declaration be confiftent with wifdom) would 
be to fuppole thefe contradictions to be true, either that an 
gll-gsed Creator is cyiling, or that an all powerful one is forced to 
ufe “deceit, to full wife and good purpoles with his creatures. 
If then it fhould be pretended, that the end of punifhment in 
general, could never be anfwered by the infliction of punifh- 
ments hereafter, wae thofe whom the promulgation has not de- 
terreu here, (becaufe all reiteration of the promulgation will 
then be ufelefs, as the ftate of probation will be paft) this ob- 
ection would be of no force. For it has been fhewn, that the 
promulgcten antwers a wife end, and confequently the z/liclion 
likewiie, as from the attributes of the Deity there is a vceflary 
counexton between them.’ 

Upon this realoning, and its application, it may be obferved, 
that by the Author’s account, the expedient of promulgating 
eternal punifhment, by which the infliction becomes neceflary, 
docs not anfwer the end propofed, for many crimes are ftill 
committed, againft which eternal punifhment is denounced, 
and confequently In many initances ic will take place: as it is 
ineffectual, greater evil tefults from it, than it prevents ; for 
the evil which it prevents is finite, arifing from offences com- 
mitted by man again{t man, or, as the Author exprefies it, pain 
injuriouily inflied by man on man, in the prefent fhort period 
of cur exiftence ; but the evil that it produces is infinite, or 
fite torment, fuch as no man can endure upon earth, and live, 
infliied for ever. “There are,’ and have always been, many na- 
tions who have no revelation by which eternal punifhment is 
denounced ; and perhaps, upon reflection, this Author himfelf 
will not venture to affirm that the difference between the ftate 
of civil fociety among them, and among us, 1s worth procuring 
by the eternal torment even of an individual. It would furely 
have been better that mankind fhould have fuffered here, for a 
jew years, fuch pain and inconvenience as would arife from ac- 
tions which human laws cannot prevent, than that any of them 
should be for ever tormented in hell, in confequence of an inef- 
fectual expedient to prevent fuch aétions. 

The expedi ent indeed is in every view horrid, efpecially if it 
be confidered, that the very denunciation of this punifhment 
wants evidence to compel conviction in thofe whom it expofes to 
eternal mifery: we neither know there isa revelation, nor what 
is revealed; both ave matters of opinion, and ever have been, 
and probably ever will be, the fubject of coubt and difputa- 
tion. 

The Author fays, that ‘as the defign of promulgating a pu- 

nifhment i is to deter men from ever offc ading, if the /maile Ye/? crime 
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had the frongef? inducements, it would not only be confifent with 
Justice to promulgate againft it the greate/t punifhment, but it 
would be incon/iflent with Wi1spoM not to doit. And the rez. 
fon why the greate/f punifhment is in general promulged azaintt 
the greatcf crime, is only becaufe the greate/? pleafure is in gene- 
ral expected from it. As therefore it has been fhewn, that 
eternal punifhments are neceflary to deter men from vice, there 
is all that proportion between crimes and their puni/bments, which 
is confiftent with infinite JUSTICE.’ 

But the conclufion does not follow from the premifles ; the 
defign of promulgating a punifhment may be to deter from of- 
fence, and yet it may neither be confiftent with juftice nor wif- 
dom to. promulgate the greateft punifhment againft the f{malleft 
crime, except, which is not pretended, the promulgation would 
univerfally prevent the crime; becaufe the evil arifing from the 
offence would be Jefs than that refulting from the punifhment. 
It is better that the offence of treading down a few ears of corn 
by a fportfman in purfuit of his game, fhould be left to human 
laws, than that a foul fhould be tormented for ever in hell, in 
confequence of eternal damnation being in one inftance ineffec- 
tually threatened to prevent it. 

The Author, to prove that what is confiftent with juftice, is 
alfo confiftent with mercy, afks, ‘Can one attribute of the 
Deity be inconfiftent with another? can God be juft and not 
merciful ? can he be wife and not benevolent?’ Too thefe que- 
ftions it may be anfwered, that as far as we can perceive, by 
the glimmer of rezfon in this dark eftate, goodnefs includes 
every mcral attribute of God. Juftice and mercy are only modes 
of goednefs. When moft good is ultimately effeed by punifh- 
ment, he punifhes ; when by forgivenefs, he forgives. But the 
Author proceeds to afk, with great triumph, * Do we think it 
would be confiftent with infinite benevolence to let mitery ftalk 
at large through the world, by propofing no determents from 
vic:.”. Bu: let us afk him, in our turn, whether the walk of 
mifery, as the confequence of vice, appears to be much more 
reftrained, where the determents in queftion have been propofed, 
than where they have not? Whether it is confiftent with 
Wifdom to propofe determents that do not deter? or with 
Goodneis, to produce greater mifery by an ineffectual expe- 
dient to prevent Jef: ?—If he can. give no better reafons for eter- 
nal pun:fhment than a partial prevention of temporary mifchief, 
it muft {till remain a doubt, till it is revealed in fuch terms, and 
with fuch evidence. as make doubt impoffible. 

In the fecond Diilertation, en Chrift’s curfing the fig-tree, 
this Author cites the text as follows, ‘* And feeing a fig-tree 
afar off, having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any 
thing 
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thing thereon; and when he came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves, for the time of figs was not yet.” 

He obferves, that the difficulties which attend the relation 
of this occurrence, may be comprehended under three heads. 

‘ Firft, Confidering our Saviour only as man, it appears very 
extraordinary, that he fhould expeé? to find figs, when the feafon of 
figs was not yet. 

‘ Second'y, It appears to be inconfiftent with our Saviour’s 
‘charatter, to curfe the fig-tree at ail for not bearing figs ; more 
efpecialiy, as it is faid, the feafon of figs was not yet. 

‘ Thirdly, This paflage feems to imply, that our Saviour did 
not know that the tree had no figs upon it till he came up to it; 
which is thought to be contradi€tory to other actions recorded 
of our Saviour, by which it appears that he was omnz/cient.’ 

To obviate the firft difficulty, he obferves, that the word 
xaios fometimes fignifies only in general the fit and proper time 
for any event to come to pafs, without any conftant or periodi- 
cal revolution, for which he quotes Acts i. 7. ‘* It is not for 
you to know, xpoves 1 xaspes, the times or feafons which the Fa- 
ther has put in his own power.”? And if xasos is here taken in 
this fenfe, he fays all difficulties vanifh at once. 

But he obferves farther, that yes, which in the paffage in 
queftion is rendered for, as a reafon, is frequently ufed as a mere 
expletive, and fometimes only as a pofitive affirmation. And 
he quotes Dr. Shaw’s travels to prove, that the fig-tree produ- 
ces, at three different times of the year, three kinds of figs in 
fucceffion, and that the fruit of the fig-tree precedes the leaves. 
He infers, that Jefus might reafonably expect to find figs upon 
a tree which had leaves, though the feafon, emphatically called 
the feafon of figs, was not yet come. 

From the whole, fays he, it is evident, that our Saviour, 
feeing, in March, a fig-tree at a diftance, having leaves, might 
reafonably expeét to find fruit upon it, though it was not the 
= of figs, becaufe Jeaves did not ufually appear till after the 
ruit, 

In anfwer to the fecond objection, he obferves, that if it 
was confiftent with our Saviour’s character to wifh, and caufe 
the fig-tree to wither at all, for not bearing figs, the former ob- 
jection having been removed, no additional difficulty will arife 
from its not being the feafon of figs. It was not coniiftent with 
our Saviour’s character to curfe the fig-tree through pique or 
paflion, becaufe, being hungry, he was difappointed of food ; 
and the Author obferves, that this could not be his motive; be- 
caufe the fame exertion of power which caufed the frg-tree to 
wither, would have caufed it immediately to produce fruit. But 
it was confiftent with his character, miraculoufly to caufe a fig- 
tree to wither, that he might forcibly inculcate an important 
H 4 truth 
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truth to his difciples, juft as he was about to leave them; and 
this appears from the whole of the context to have been his 
Motive ; a it is faid, in verfe 20, that ¢ lm the morning as they 
poffed ly, t by faw the fig-tree dried up by the roots. And Peter, 
cailine ta reme panbrance, “faith unto tine : Maller! behoid the fiz- 
tree eli thou curfed/t is withered away. And Fefus anfivcring 
faith unto them, have faith in God. For verily, i fay unto yi, 
whofoever fhall fay unto this mountain, be thon removed, and 
be thou cuff into the fea : and frail not doubt in his heart, but 
fial believe that thofe things which be faith fhail come to pafs, he 
foal have whatfaever he faith. > What ri can be more evident, 
fays this Autho r, than that our Saviour worked this miracle, to 
{trengthen the faith of his difciples, and fhew them, that if they 
did but continue ftedfaft in their belicf, the fame power fhould 
be granted likewile to them. 

‘The Author cbferves, that the third objedtion relates only to 
a paticular do¢trine among Chriftians, whether Chrift was ome 
nifcient, which feems inconfiftent with his expeétation of find- 
ing figs, where no figs were to be found, though omnifcience is 
imputed to him in other parts of fcripture. To obviate this ob- 
jection, he fuppofes, that it was not confiftent with the fcheme 
of redemption tor Chrift conftantly to exert his power of omni- 
{cience upon earth, for that his temptation, and agonies in the 
garden, and on the crofs, were not fefs incompatible with the 
power and purity of that Being who was with the Father before the 
world was, and by whom ever ‘y thing was made pee cas made, 
than his not knowing every thing. He procecds to refer fome 
actions of the fame Being into an human nature, and others in- 
to a divine nature, and with many orthodox divines, to fuppofe 
Chrift neceilarily to know, and neceflarily to be ignorant of the 
fame thine, at the fame time, in confequence of thefe two na- 
tures, fubli {ting in what they call one perfon. But as under this 
head he has faid nothing that has not been adv: need, denied, 
oppoied, and ee as long as polem uc divinity has been 
written, no account of it can, with propricty, be given ina 
Review of xew Books. Suppofing Chrilt to be liable to miftake, 
as man, and yet to be invefted with fupernatural powers, as 
evidences of a divine mifhon, this event will — appear 
nore clear in the following paraphrafe, than the Author of the 
Differtation before us has made it. 

When Jefus was coming from Bethany, with his difciplesy 
he was hungry, and feeing a fig-tree at a diftance, with leaves 
uoon it, which boorege preceded the fruit, he imagined that he 
ec! d find fies unon it, though the fea‘on of hes was not yet 
come: but when he came he found leaves only. This inftance 
of miftake and di a naturally tended to render bim 
cheap in the cyes of his difciples, and therefore he made it the 
occafion 
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occafion of exerting a fupernatural power, which fhould affere 
his dignity, and compel their reverence. He faid, Let no 
man eat fruit of thee hereafter, for ever; and the next morn- 
ing they faw the fig-tree dried up from the root. 

"This Author indeed infinuates, that Chrift might know there 
were only leaves on the tree, and yet appear to be ignorant ; 
«if, fays he, ¢ Chrift intended to work the miracle, for the 
reafon | haveaffigned, it was neceflary that his difcipies fhould 
be induced, by fome circumftance, to take particular notice of 
the tree, that the miracle might be more manifeft; and what 
circumftance could be more likely-to occafion an attentive ob- | 
fervation, than their looking for figs among the leaves, and 
finding none!’ But, admitting Chrift to be omniicient, how 
can we account for his teaching his difciples one truth, in a 
manner that fhould lead them to doubt of another? His omni- 
fcicnce was a truth to which their delegated power -of working 
miracles was fubordinate: it was one of the principles which 
this power was to evince; and it would have been happy both 
for us and for them, if, fuppofing the facts to be as they are 
here flated, Chrift had told them his ignorance was feigned, 
when he applied the miracle, which he feigned ignorance for an 
occafion to produce. , 

In the introduction to the third Differtation, the Author en- 
deavours to apologize for the errors of our Englifh tranflation 
of the Bible, which he fays are many ; ‘but he has faid nothing 
to obviate the difficulty which muft arife from fuppofing a‘mi- 
raculous revelation to depend for its ufe upon the human power 
of tranflators, who, as this Author allows, are by neceilary 
infirmity fomctimes ignorant and fometimes idle. 

He fays that many errors of our tranflators are ftill unreéti- 
fied, and that paflages may be found which, though they have 
efcaped all commentators, convey a fenfe in the tranflation a- 
recily contrary to that of the original. , 

In thefe inftances the world has been fo far from having a 
revelation of truth, that it has had a revelation of falfehcod: 
the divine infpiration of Evangelifts and Apoftles has not only 
been ineffectual for good purpofes, but has been the means ot 
propagating errors under the higheft fanction: ¢ There are 
paflages,’ fays this Author, ¢ which contain admonitions without 
meaning, and propofitions which involve contradictions ; afler- 
tions which countenance vice, and affirmations which are in- 
confiftent with the attributes of God, not in the Enctifh’ ver- 
fion only, but all others of which I have any knowlege, fo 
Numerous that to rectify all would require a volume,’ 

The Author has contented himfelf with pointing out one in- 
ance under each of thefe clafles, and correcting the error. 
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In thefe inftances it muf@be acknowledged that a revelation of the 
divine will was not publifhed by the difciples of Chrift feventeen 
centuries ago, but during the courfe of the laft month by Becket 
in the Strand. And it is furely to be regretted, that the whole 
Chriflian world will, inftead of the eternal truths which ji 
conceacd in facred writ, continue to have admonitions without 
meaning, propofitions which are contradictory, aflertions which 
countenance vice, and affirmations which are inconfiftent with 
the divine attributes, till this Author fhall reaflume his labours, 
and ceafe to be content with giving fo much lefs than what he 
infinuates to be in his power. 

In proportion as the labours of this gentleman, and other 
Jabours of the fame kind are important, they injure the credit 
of the work they explain, and while they prove that no man 
has yet known what ts revealed, they render the divine autho- 
rity of revelation doubtful ; for it is very difficult to conceive 
that thofe who wrote by the in{piration of the fpirit of wifdom 
and truth, fhould exprefs themfelves fo as eventually to incul- 
cate error and falfehood. 

The paflages which this Author has corre&ted, are Philipians 
ii. 29, 30. where he fays, the words * Your lack of fervice te 
me,’ fhould be * your lack of fervice dy me.’ Philipians, iii. 
3, 2, 3 where beware of Dogs, fhould be beware lef? your mem- 
bers be defiled by circumcifion, James ii. 10. where offend in one 
point, fhould be waver or fumble in one point; the account of 
the change of water into wine at the marriage feaft, in which the 
word wsbvodwos, which we render well drunk, does not exprefs 
the having drunk much in a {mall {pace of time, which im- 
plies excefs, but the having confumed much wine, becaufe the 


feaft had continued many days; which removes the obje@ion © 


that a miracle was wrought to fupply the company at this feaft 
with more wine, when they were drunk already ;—and Mark 
xvi. 16. he that believeth, and is baptifed, /had/ be faved ; but 
he that believeth not /ha// be damned; where, for /hall, he fays 
we fhould read wi/l. ‘Vhofe who wifh to fee in what manner thefe 
emendations are fupported, muft have recourfe to the book. 

In the fourth Differtation on Chrift’s temptation in the wil- 
dernefs, the Author advances this ftrange propofition, that it is 
a tranfalion the caf? underfiood, of any relative to our Saviour, 
and yet the sof? important of any to his followers. That what ts 
moft important in revelation fhould be /eaf intelligible, feems to 
be wholly inconfiftent with the only view that providence could 
be fuppofed to have in giving usa revelation at all. It is re- 
markable that all advocates for Chriftianity, who pretend tonew 
interpretations, explode every other with as much exultation as 
an Infidel ; which gives too much colour for faying that the old 
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‘nterpretations were not really more fatisfactory, before a new 
one was devifed, than afterwards, but that, they were defended 
merely becaufe to give them up was to give up the caufe. This 
Author joins the Infidels in expofing the abifurdity of this ftory, 
as it has always hitherto been underftood, whether of a realit 

or of a Vifion ; if his interpretation therefore is not eftablithed, 
the triumph of the Infidel is compleat. He endeavours to fhew 
that no expreffion in the account of this tranfaction necciiarily 
fuppoles the perfonal appearance of Satan, and that it is totally 
inconfiftent with the whole Scripture phrafeology to fuppofe the 
aétions here related of him to have been actually and literally 

rformed. 

He fays, that the fuppofition of Satan’s perfonal appearance 
‘sinconlittent with the relation of the firft circumftance in the 
tranfaction Itis never fuppofed that the words * Jefus was 
led up by the fpirit into the wildernefs,’ are to be takenina 
literal fenfe, yet the fame word by which St, Matthew expreffes 
Chrift’s being led by the fpirit, is ufed by St. Luke to exprefs 
his being taken by the Devil up into an high mountain, and 
he thinks there cannot be a greater contradiction than to fup- 
pofe, that this word when referred to one Being, implies only 
a mental impulfe, and when to another, the exertion of a phy- 
fical force. He cites feveral paflages of the New Tefta- 
ment, to fhew that many things are imputed to Satan, which 
Satan did not literally perform ; ¢ I would have come to you, fays 
Paul, but SATAN hindered us; SATAN entered into “fudas Ifca- 
riot, SATAN cometh and taketh the word out of their hearts; the 
Devit walketh about as a roaring lion; refift the DEviL, and he 
will flee from ycu, and many others. ‘This temptation of Chrift 
by Satan, he therefore fuppofes to be exactly of the fame kind 


with ours, and the account given by the Evangelifts to be to the 


following effect. 

‘ When Jefus Chrift, after his baptifm, had received the ef- 
fufion of the holy fpirit, it was fuggefted to him by the fpirit 
togo into the wildernefs, There he fafted forty days and nights, 
and had various temptations during that fpace of time. But 
at the expiration of the forty days, being harrafled by fa- 
tigue, debilitated by abftinence, and importuned by the preffing 
calls of hunger, very agreeably to his human nature, in fuch a 
fituation, where no human means of refrefhment could be ob- 
tained, he began to confider, that if he was the fon of God, 
if there was now a fuperior nature united to his human, whe- 
ther he fhould not, without waiting for any dire€tion from 
above, or the impulfe of the fpirit, endeavour to ufe fupernatu- 
ral means for the fupply of his prefent neceffities, by convert- 
ing the ftones of the wildernefs into bread. But he determined 
Rot to do it, on further refletion. For he confidered, that this 
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miraculous power was not given for his own advantace, but 


for the benefit of others. That as it was by the fugeettion of 
safe 


the Spirit he came into the wilderne/s, it was the will of his: 


Father that he fhould patiently wait his time for the relief of his 
prefent neceffitics , and that to fupply himfelf with food would 
be to act in oppofition to his will. That it was his duty as 
man, not by fupernatura]l means to remove the infirmities of 
human nature, but to bear them in obedience to the will of 
that being who fent him into the world, and whofe divine pur- 
pofes he was to fulfil. 

« Afterwards, our Saviour went into an exceeding hich 
mountain, from whence he could difcern many cities and much 
people, and reflecting on the glory of them, he confidered thar 
it was now in his power, if he would fubmit to do evil, by 
acting without or contrary to the commands of God, to make 
himfelf matter of all the kingdoms of the world, as the Jews 
expected the Meffiah fhould do. But this thou; pa immediately 

vanifhed, when, :cafonine with himfelf, he faid, -* If the Ifrael- 
ites were commanded to live in conftant obedience to the com- 
mands of God, it much more becomes me not to fubmit to the 
power of Satan by acting in difobedtence to them,” though [ 
fhould by thefe means obtain univerfal empire. 

¢ After this temptation was ended, our blefied Savour went 
into the:holy city, ‘and as he was landing on the corner of the 
templé, he thought that if he was really the Mefii: h, he might 
caft himfelf down from thence unhurt; which wou ld be a vood 
opportunity of evincing his mifhon to the Jews, who expected 
the Meffiah to make his firft appearance in that place. But 
Jefus refolved not to do it, as it would be making an unnecef- 
fary trial of God’s affiftance, and it was forbidden even to the 
Ifraclites “* to tempt the Lord their God.” ‘That therefore it 
was his duty to wait with patience the time, and to fubmit wth 

efignation to the manner, in which it fhould pleafe his father 
to give the world a public manifeftation of his divine miffion. 

© When thefe temptations were ended, our Saviour cealed 
to be tempted; and the angels came and fupplied him with 
food.” 

Upon this paraphrafe it may be obferved, that however dif- 
ficult it may be to account for the Devil’s doubting whether 
Chrift was the Son of God, and his requiring him, as a telt, 
to convert a ftone into bread: it feems to be ftill more difficult 
to account for Chrift’s doubting whether he was the Son of 
God himfelf, and confidering that ihe was, and if a fuperior 
nature was united to his human, he could fatisfy his hunger 
by this miracle. If it is difficult to account for the Devil’s of- 
fering him the kingdoms of the world, it is more difficult to 
account for his deliberating whether he would acquire them 
by 
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by his own power. If it is ftrange that the Devil fhould urge 
him, zs a proof of his being the fon of God, to caft himfelf 
down from the pinnacle of the Temple, it is ftranger that he 
jhould think of thus proving to himfelf that he was reaily the 
Mefiah ; or of its being an unneceiaiy trial of God's affifiance, if it 
would wave evinced his miffion to the Jews, the purpofe for 
which all his other miracles were vrought, 

Upon the whole, it may be obferved, that if the words, the 
Devil tating him up into an high mountain, frewed unto him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, can. that Chri/l went 
tip nto a miountaing whence he could fee mariy cities and wiuch peo~ 
nie; if the words, the Devil faid ta him, All ihis power will I give 
thee, and the glory of ibem, FOR THAY 18 DEVIVERED TO ME, 
AND TO WHOMSOEVER | WILL, | GIVE IY, if thou wilt wor- 
pip me, all fall be thine, mean only, taut Chiif? confidered he might 
obtain a temporal kingdom by his own power: if the words, Telus 
anfuercd and faid unto bim, get thee behind me Satan, for it is writ- 
ten thou foall worfhip the Lord thy Ged, and him only foall thou ferve, 
mean only, that he determuned not to exert his cin power ta acquire 
a tempora: kingdom without or contrary to the command of God: if 
the account of the Devil’s quoting fcripture to Chrift, and of 
Chrift’s quoting fcripture to the Devil, is fuppofed to acquaint 
us that no f{cripture was quoted, the {crip'ure may be interpreted 
as Peter interpreted his father’s will, and every fanciful con- 
jeCture may as eafily be fupported, as the injunction to wear 
fhoulder-knots. 

The advocates of Chritianity having attempted its defence upon 
diferent principles, have by turns ceitroyed all rhe fuperftruCtures 
that have been ruifed for its fupport ; each has laboured to fhew 
that the interpretation of others is abfurd; and thus, among: 
them, arguments are brought to fhew the abfurdity of all: by 
this the caufe {utters irreparably, and the multiplicity of in- 
terpretations, while they mutually deftroy each other, enable 
the unteliever to eftablith his favourite pofition, that the fenfe 
of revelation is doubtiul,—from which he is always ready to infer 
that there is no revelation at all. Ha 
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HIS is a tranfation from the Italian of Jacinte Drago- 
netti, who was probably ftimulated to write this treatife 

on Virtues and Rewards by the reputation of Beccaria’s Treatife 
on Crimes and Punifhments, “lhe tranflator fays, that two 
Cditions of it weie rapidly fold in Italy, and that it has been 
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republifhed with a French verfion at Paris ; it is, however, 
a very jejune and inaccurate performance. It is nothing more 
than a florid declamation on the expediency of giving pre- 
miums to encourage improvements in the arts and fciences, 
the diftovery of which is abfurdly termed Virtue, for no 
other apparent reafon than to give the performance a more 
founding title. Of virtue, indeed, the Author appears to 
have no fixed and certain i¢:as: he firft fays, that it is a 

enerous effort in behalf of another, independant of the 
ay including facrifice of feif and advantage to the public, 
And that aétions which refult from mere natural, religious, 
or civil laws, are not virtues but duties: in the next paragraph, 
he fays, it is a gencral law of nature that mone neglects a benefit 
without hope of a greater one. \n what {enfe can a man be faid to 
facrifice felf to the public, who never parts with a fhilling but 
in hopes to receive two? or contributes to another’s advantage, 
but to increafe his own? Virtue, according to this Author’s 
definition of it, can never be produced by reward, becaufe, as 
far as the action is produced by the hope of reward, it ceafes to 
be virtue. 

It is indeed defirable, ina political view, to convert virtue 
into intereft, becaufe intercft is a much more general motive 
of human aétions than virtue, and the public derives the fame 
benefit from an action dirc&ted to its advantage, whether the 
motive is virtue or intereft ; but to recommend the appoint- 
ment of fuch rewards as will overbalance every facrifice made 
of felf to the public, with a view to encreafe virtue, is not only 
vifionary but abfurd. 

All human actions may be referred into two principles, the 
love of felf, and the love of others. From the love of felf 
arifes intereft, from the love of others virtue. We have plea- 
{ure indeed in procuring the advantage of thofe we love, but 
this pleafure pre-fuppofes the love of them as a diftin@ paffion 
from the love of felf: felf-love would not be thus gratified, if 
the focial paffion did not exift. Let thofe who are difpofed to 
reject this account of virtue as a principle, upon a fuppofition 
of its being independant on the will, refer human actions into 
any other motives than thofe arifing from the love of felf, and the. 
love of others, if they can; if they cannot, they muft be con- 
tent with fuch virtue as a paffion produces antecedent to the 
will, or fhew that our will produces our paffions. 

With refpect to Dragonetti, he always confounds an aétion 
which produces public benefit, with an action proceeding from 
virtue as a principle ; and fo, in one place, he tells us that virtue 
is independant of all laws, and in another that the fcarcity of 
virtue is owing to the want of inftitutions to reward it. He 
fays, that all actions which refult from natural, —— * 
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evil laws, are not virtues but duties; and yet he propofes a aw 
to produce virtue! Duty arifing from laws under the fandétion of 
reward and punifhment is that, by the neglecting or fulfilling 
of which I procure good or evil to myfelf. If virtue is enjoin- 
ed under fuch fanétion, as far as the fanction produces it, it 
degenerates into duty. 

Rewards may indeed produce to fociety, without virtue, thofe 
nenefits which virtue would produce: and they might perhaps 
be inftituted fo as in fome inftances to produce that effect. 

With refpect to fuch rewards, this Author juftly obferves that 
they muft not be hereditary, like our titles of honour, becaufe 
they can be effectual only as they are appropriated to the agent 
whofe conduct they are to encourage others to emulate. He 
fays they fhould be proportioned to the difficulty and impor- 
tance of the fervice they are toprocure. What tends to fupport 
life he places in the firft rank, what deftroys evil in the fecond, 
ia the third, what procures convenience, and what affords the 
pleafures of imagination in the fourth. 

Under the firft head, he mentions agriculture and naviga- 
tion; under the fecond, fortification; under the third, commerce ; 
and under the fourth, fcience: he mentions alfo policy and ju- 
rifprudence. His whole project with refpect to virtue is ima- 
ginary, and with refpect to premiums for ufeful inventions, his 
fentiments are trite, and his obfervations fuperficial. As tothe 
tranflation, it is a barbarous jargon, neither faithful to the ori- 
ginal nor intelligible in itfelf. 

We have learnt from the French to make our exclamations 
negative ; inftead of faying what advantages have we loit, we 
fay what advantages have we not loft, the tranflator has ufed the 
negative fo as to render the fentence not only inelegant but 
ablurd, though he was not led to it by his original ; he exclaims 
‘ What a ftrange fpectacle has not been exhibited.’ If fpeak- 
ing of uncommon phenomena in general, he had faid, * what 
ftrange {pectacles have not been exhibited,’ the implication 
would have been that ail ftrange fpectacies had been exhibited ; 
but {peaking of a fingle phenomenon, the negative totally inverts. 
the fenfe. 

In another place he tells us, ¢ that fpeculation has imagined 
to find our want of populoufnefs in the laws againft polygamy,” 
foon after he ules the word conjedfors for conjeéturers ; and 
calls opera fingers Cantatrices. The ninth fe&ion begins thus, 
‘La maffina de’ filofofi, che non puo alcuna cofa giam mai 
Htornare nel nulla, ha parimente luogo in politica.’ It is 
equally true in politics as in philofophy that nothing is annihi- 
lated. Our tranflator fays, * That maxim of philofophy which 
deftroys annihilation may be equally adopted in politics,’ to de- 
froy annihilation is to flay the lain. Flath may boaft to Fribble 
thas 
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that he will annihilate the nothingne/s of his foul and body, bug 
the grave author of a rhetorical treatife on virtue and rewards 
fhould not be made to talk in the fame ftrain. 

The conclufion, being a feparate fection, and very fhort, is ex. 
tracted as a fpecimen of this work. 

¢ The catalogue of virtues is far from being exhaufted in 
this treatife: but I fhould have preferred a total filence to the 
tafk of treating on all. I am content with having demon. 
{trated the neceffity of rewarding them according to their me. 
rits. Still 1 fancy to ear Brutus cry indignant trom his grave, 
6s Virtue! thy nameis vain; thou art the flave of fortune!” 

* It is time the labours of the virtuous, facrificed to wealthy 
indolence, fhould reap their well-earned profits. May, hence- 
forward, juftice atone for their wrongs. Already the voice of 
applauding nature thrills through my ravifhed ear—Be juft, ye 
betier monarchs of Europe. Let merit determine reward, 
Your example will have more ftrength than the feeble voice of 
an obfcure philofopher. Reafon alone has not the fire that in- 
fpires with action. If by you men are taught not to value them- 
felves upon trifles, real merit fhall rife to dignity ; fhall receive 
its duc homage from mankind. 

¢ ‘The law by which the Roman emperors punifhed, as guilty 
of facrilege, all who dared to doubt the public merit of their 
favourites, was a de/potic evidence for the duty by which princes 
are bound to employ the beft. When, under Nero, Corbulo 
was inftalled governor of Armenia, all Rome rejoiced becaufe 
then they thought the gates of reward open to virtue. When- 
ever the public refpect merit, it rifes in importance, and aims 
at perfection. If rewards were to act in their refpective 
fpheres, their effect would be as iaftantaneous as aftonifhing. 
Anacharfis faid, and fpoke a clear and /uminous truth, that the 
happieft ftate is that where preferment is diftributed by virtue.’ 

It is fearce neceflary to fhew in what particulars the paflages 
printed ina Italics are faulty: but if the tranflator had not been 


as ignorant of hiftory as unfkilful in compofition, he would not 


have made Brutus exprefs a difapprobation of the name of vir- 
tue, inftead of a doubt of her exiftence. Ha 
v @ 
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See our laft Month’s Review. 


HE fecond part of this comprehenfive and elaborate per- 

8 = formance is entitled, Theology. In this.the Author pro- 
cecds to examine the foundations of religion ; and upon the 
principles of religion to reftore morality to that completion of 
which he may be thought, in his view of human nature, to have 
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defrauded her. In order to accomplith his defign he propofes to 
enter upon a careful examination of what other principles may 
be found befide thofe he has already collected, and to pufh his 
refearches beyond the f{cene exhibited by our fenies and our @X- 
perience. This attempt leads him, in his own phrafeology, to 
take a view of external nature, and things invilible, or which 
can be difcovered only by the eye of reafon, to contemplate dif. 
tant objects and extenfive profpects ; no lefs than untvercal nae 
ture, comprehending things vitible and invilible 5 with tic con- 
ne@tions and dependencies running between theing to far as the 
feeble optics of human underftand.ing can reach to dicern 
them. 

Before he enters upon this view he judges it proper to cone 
fider wether we are likely to have any concern in the operation 
of thofe powers or Jaws which upon examination may appear to 
govern the tnvifible world: for, as he well obferves, it malt be 
fupesflucus to ingu re ie fources of enjovment or futtering 
in future times, Unicis we have realen to think that we fhall 
ftand in a capacity of being affecied by them. voting is more 
ceriain than that the bodily frame wilk be dilcived ina few 
years: but according to the view of human natere exhtbired in 
the former part of this work, © the body ferves only as ine 
nel of conveyance to the mind, which is properly ourfelves.’ 
Therefore our capacity of good and evil to come mutt depend 


upon the durablenefs of the mind. The queftion then is, Wha 


able nature? Aud this queftion, by the agreement of ail who 
have examined che poi, is refolyed into another, namely, 
‘Whether the mind be a comvound made up out of feveral ma- 
terials, or a pure fimpte fubitince, without parts or mixture,’ 
In order io dete nine this point, our Author proceeds in the 
remainder of the iirit cauapter to coniider what is to be under- 
ftood by the term fubftance. § I have met with people,’ faich 
he, § who pretend they have no idea of fubltance, becauile they 
cannot comprehend a naked tubftance divelled of all its acci- 
dents: they want to fee one taken out from ifs qualities und 
laid ugon a table for them to pufh about and examine, like the 
{pring of a watch taken out from the work. But this is a mott un- 
reafonable expectatic, fortho’ ifee no impoflibility that there may 
be a fubftance devoid of all qualities whatfoever, it is not at all 
probable there fhould, becaufe it could be of no ufe either to it- 
felf ur any thing elfe: yet if there were any fuch we could never 
kuow it, for fubftances difcover themfe!ves to us only by their 
qualities, and thofe qualities areas irrefrazable an evidence of their 
exillence as we could have, were we able to difcern them with- 
out. What we term qualities, as Mr. Locke obferves, are 
powers of affecting us, or of caufing alterations in other fub- 
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ftances, making them afteét us differently from what they dig 
before : thus whitenefs in {now is the power of a US With 
the fen/ation of white ; heat in fire is the power of afteéting us 
with the fenfation oft warmth, and of melting wax, whereby it 
is made to exhibit another appearance than it did while coo} 
and hard. But an act of power is the operation of fome agent, 
of which therefore it gives as full evidence as of the power 
thereto belonging ; for there cannot be power with nothing to 
exert it. So that naked quality is no more comprehenfible 
than naked {ubftance, and you might as well undertake to lay a 
fubftance devoid of quality upon the table, as to lay whitenefs, 
{quarenefs, foftnefs, coolnefs, without laying fomething white, 
or {quare, or foft, or cool : now if this affertion be intelligible, 
as I prefume it is, you muft have an idea of every term employed 
in it, and confequently of the word Something ; if then there 
be a meaning in the word, you may take that for your idea of 
fubftance.’ 

We acknowledge that we are of the number of thofe who 
have no idea of a fubftance divefted of all its accidents, or of 
the poflibility that there may be a fubftance devoid of all qua- 
lities whatfoever. Is it poflible to form an idea of a fubftance 
divefted of every thing, by which it difcovers itfelf tous? A few 
pages after, Mr. Search juftly obferves, that the © neceflary 
conne€tion of qualities with fome fubftance makes them an evi- 
dence to us of its exiftence, for if there could poffibly be white- 
nefs without an objeét to exhibit it, I could not conclude from 
feeing a whitenefs that there is fomething white lying before me. 


This likewife may convince us that exiftence belongs wholly to 


fubftance, quality having none of its own, being no more than 
a particular mode of exiftence in whatever poffeffes it.’ From 
this reprefentation of the Author it appears to us impoffible that 
there fhould be a fubftance devoid of all qualities whatfoever. 
For, is it poflible that there may be a fubftance without any 
mode of exiftence at all? Whatever exifts, muft exift in fome 
particular manner: which manner of exiftence, as it is more or 
lefs diverfified, conftitutes the qualities belonging to it. Wedo 


not apprehend it neceflary that we fhould have an idea of that. 


fomething of which whitenefs, fquarenefs, foftnefs, &c. are 
the modes of exiftence, in order to be convinced of its: reality, 
or to underftand the affertion, that we cannot lay whitenels, 


fquarenefs, foftnefs, coolnefs, upon the table, without laying: 
fomething white, or {quare, or foft, or cool. Ifa blind man. 


receive a blow, he may be certain that fomething has ftruck 
him, though he be not able to form an idea of that fomething, 
or to afcertain in his own mind whether it were a ftick or 2 
ftone, the foot of an animal, or the hand of aman, from which 
he received it. “he power, wifdom, and goodnefs, which are 
difcovered 
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difcovered in the creation and government of the world, prove 
beyond a doubt that there is a being to whom thefe perfections 
or qualities belong: but it is of thefe perfections or qualities 
alone, and not of the being whofe exiftence they prove, that we 
can properly be faid to form an idea. 

In the fequel of the chapter he proceeds to confider the nature 
of primary and fecondary qualities, the different fenfe in which 
identity is predicated of {ubftance and quality, and the unity of 
fubftances:. concerning which he obferves, that it ¢ is not eafy 
to be afcertained, for want of acutenefs in our faculties, which 
require numbers of them to affect us in any manner; for fre- 
quent experiments affure us that all the obje&ts. we-difcern are 
compofed of fubftances numerically diftinct from. each. other, 
which, when feparated, are, fingly, too feeble to touch any of 
our fenfes; we cannot fee them, nor feel them, nor count their 
numbers, but are perpetually perplexing ourfelves with fubtile 
gueftions concerning their infinitude. But though we cannot 
tell what is oneé,; we may know what is many; for whenever 
we perceive diftinguifhable parts in an object, we may reft af- 
fured it contains as many fubftances as there are parts we can 
diftinguifh.’ 

The title of the 2d chapter is Compound Subflances. ‘ Who- 
ever, fays the Author, © will confider the idea of compofition 
alittle attentively, muft perceive it,to be a particular manner of 
juxta-pofition, and to contain feveral f{pecies under it, as join« 
ing, coalefcing, mixing, incorporating, and the like.’ ‘Then, 
after fome obfervations and inftances to illuftrate this remark, he 
proceeds, ‘ Thus we fee compounds produced three ways, by na- 
ture, by the hand.of man, and by the imagination; and all 
three proceed: in the fame manner, to wit, by felecting mate- 
rials from the funds where they are to be had, and placing 
them together, fo as to ftrike our obfervation as one object.’ 
A few pages after he adds, * The more clofely we confider the 
nature of compounds, the more fully fhall we be convinced, 
that how much foever they may change and vary, there is no-~ 
thing new in them, befide their order and fituation, and the 
properties arifing therefrom; and that they are nothing but col- 
lections, or numbers of things, brought together fo as to aiteé 
Us in a different manner from what they did when feparate, or 
re into one idea by the arbitrary power of the imagination.’ 
the truth of thefe obiervations he endeavours to prove by a va- 
riety of reafons and exainples, and then concludes the chapter 
in the following words : 

* From all that has been obferved above I think it muft ap- 
Pear manifeft that exii:-ace belongs oniy to individuals, that 
Whatever has a being of its own cannot be divided, and that 
Compound is no fubsence otherwife than te our apprehenfion, 
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but an agoregate of fo many fubfiances as the component parts 
whereof it confifts. This will be feen plainer if we confider the 
incorporations made by men? if our fovercign lord the king em. 
bodies fix hundred men into a reéiment, to be called The Royal 
Volunteers, the regiment, taketi ‘collectively, is no rea! being, 
but a creature of the imagination :' I'do not’ meati to ‘call it'a 
mere fhadow; for the brave fellows compofing it have a real 
exiftence, and I doubt not will prove themfelves effective fub- 
ftances in the day of trial; but the body has no other exiftence 
than what ‘belongs to the men; if it had, there would bea 
power of creation by human management, for then, upon the 
incorporation, there muft be fix hundred and one beings, in- 
flead of orily fix‘hundred there were before. In ‘tike manner 
the productions of nature, which are only collections of imper- 
ceptible: particles into a perceptible form, add nothing to tlie 
number of beihgs, nor does any thing properly deferve that ap- 
pellation, unlefs what is uncompounded and indivifible.’ 
The matter and reafoning contained in this paragraph leads 
Mr. Search, in his next chapter, to treat of the divifibility of 
matter; which being generally thought to be abfolutely infinite, 
may be juftly confidered as an objection to the fole claim of in- 
dividuals to exiftence. ‘l’o remove this, objeCtion,, he endea- 
vours, by a variety of fubtile reafoning, to invalidate the force 
of thofe arguments by which the infinite divifibility of matter is 
maintained. He aflerts in one place, that if indivifible bodies 
have any figure, they muft be round, * becaufe in all! other 
figures there muft be angles and protuberances, which we may 
conceive broken off :’ and in another, that the minute particles 
compofing folid bodies cannot have perfectly fmooth furfaces, 
but muft have a roughnefs not feparable from the reft, whereby, 
when forcibly comprefled, they take hold of the like roughnefs 
in the particles adjoining to them. He carries his prejudice 
againft the infinite divifibility of matter fo far, as to fuppofe it 
poflible that there may be bodies which have neither magnitude 
nor figure. - His reafoning on this fubje& is far from being con- 
clufive. § Though’ fays he, * we muft acknowledge that our 
idea of magnitude confifts of parts, yet it is not’neceflary thofe 
parts fhould have a magnitude too; things may affect us with 
an idea by their united force, when they could not do it fingly. 
We know vilible objects are compounded of invifible particles : 
and audible founds made up of little motions in the air which 
cannot be heard: the watry vapours difperfed up and down in 
fair weather afiect none of our fenfes, but when condenfed into 
rain, we can both fee and feel it; a fingle drop falls filently 
down, but when multitudes of them pour in fhowers, we*hear 
them patter aga nft the ground: why then may not bulk aud 
thicknefs: be compofed of what has neither.’ To this argue 
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mentation we need only to oppofe the aflertion of the Author. 
himfelf, p. 31: ¢ A folid body cannot be made up of untolid 
materials, nor a moveable body of thofe that are incapable of 


‘motion.’ With equal confidence we may aflert, that if the 


parts of which bodies are compofed were indivilible, or had no 
dimenfions, no collection or combination of them whatever 
could produce magnitude, or its in‘eparable concomitant, figure : 
o+0+0 will ftill remain =o. No collection or combination 
of particles a€tually invifible could form a vifible object. Our 
fenfes may not be fufficiently acute to perceive the particles, of 
which vilible obje&ts are compounded ; the little amotions of 
which audible founds are made up; or the watry vapours before 
they are condenfed into rain; but if they were in themfelvcs 
imperceptible, they muft ever remain fo, in whatever numbers 
they were collected, or into whatever form they were combined. 
As well might we fuppofe that a perceptive being may be pro- 
duced by a combination of unperceptive principics, (fee p. 72.) 
as that a body having dimenfions, may be compounded of parts 
which have none. In the following paragraph, Mr. Search mo- 
deftly fuppofes that his reafoning will not fatisfy every body, 
and is therefore willing to compound the matter with th.m who 
fil] hold the infinite divifibility of matter. © Neverthelefs, faith 
he, as one muft not expeét to bring every one to the fame mind 
upon fo abftrufe a queftion, | will defire thofe who {till ho'd 
the infinite divifibility of mater, to confider that infinity is an 
inexhauftible fund, and how capable foever matter may be of 
fuch divifion, it tan never be effected compleatly. Let water, 
air, fire, or whatever caufes you pleafe, rend afunder the parts 
of matter ever folong, they can never reduce them to nothing, 
but their minuteft divifions will {till be body, having figure and 
magnitude: fo that we mult neceilarily conclude, there are par- 
ticles in nature which, notwithitanding all the divifions they 
have undergone, or may fuffer hereafter, never were, and never 
will be, lefs than they are. “Therefore the moft obftinate un- 
believers of individuality may, without fcruple, admit the doc- 
trine of atoms actually, if not potentially, indivifible, and that 
there is a minimum below which, though bodies may be capable 
of being reduced, there is no power in nature that can reduce 
them: thefe then we may be permitted to take for our firft 
matter, whereout al! the bodies of the untverfe are compounded.’ 
The Author concludes this chapter with fone ingenious obfer- 
vations upon the extreme rarity of matter, of which he gives a 
very Curious and aitonithing inftance. isut for this we mntt 
refer our Readers to the work itfelf. 

In the fourth chapter, entitied Bx7/ence of AZind, Mr. Search 
fets hinfelf to prove that every perceptive being muft have an 
exiltence of its own, disinct from all others, and from thence 
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infers, on the principles contained in the preceding chapters, 
that it muft be uncompounded and indivifible. 

In the fifth chapter, entitled Spirit, he proceeds a ftep far. 
ther, and concludes, from the general properti¢s of matter, that 
mind is another fpecies of fubftance effentially diftin® from 
body, and which we call Spirit. In the courfe of his enlarge- 
ment on this fubje&, he has a number of curious obfervations 
on the properties ufually afcribed to fpirit, penetrability, want 
of extenfion, and illocality. In regard to penetrability he pro- 
fefles to be in doubt, but conjectures, that fpirit may be natu- 
rally penetrable, but capable of rendering itfelf folid upon occa- 
fion, with refpect to particular bodies, and that hereon our ac- 
tivity depends. ‘To evince that the fentient principle, or {pirit, 


though without parts, is extended throughout a certain portion 


of fpace, he makes ufe of the following argument. ‘¢ Let us 
fuppofe a chefs-board with double fets of men, a red and q 
green, befides the yellow and black, fo that every {quare of the 
board may be covered with a piece: fet this board upon a table 
before you, and I believe it will be granted me that you may 
have a diftinét view of all the pieces at once. We cannot ima- 
gine that matter raifes different fenfations, otherwife than by a 


difference of fize, or figure, or velocity, or dire&lion, or com- 


pofition, or cther modification, but the fame particle of matter 
can be fulceptible of no more than one modification at once, 
therefure there muft be fixty-four particles at leaft operating up- 
on the mind together in the above experiment; I fay at leaft, 
for it is more than probable that each object upon the board em- 
ploys many particles to convey its idea: which fixty-four par- 
ticles cannot poffibly enter, nor become contiguous to a mathe- 
matical point, and confequently the mind mutt, at the fame in- 
ftant, be actually prefent throughout fuch a portion of fpace as 
may touch or contain them all. ‘This fpace I fhall call the 
{phere of our prefence, not that I pretend to know it muft be 
round, but becaufe it is the fafhion to apply that term to every 
figure we know nuthing of. If the reafonings above ufed be 
juft, and I can difcover no flaw in them, they will demonftrate 
a remarkable difference betwecn {pirit and body, for the fphere 
of a ‘pirit’s prefence will be found at leaft equal to the fpace oc- 
cupid by fixty-four particles of matter: therefore, though the 
atoms fhould be fentient, they cannot receive near the number 
nor variety of ideas whereof we are capable.’ He further ex- 
plain: his fertiments on this fubjeét as follows: ‘I apprehend 
the prefence of a fpirit incapable of becoming either larger or 
{malles than ever it was : for as a folid particle of matter muft al- 
ways occupy, fo a {pirit muft always be prefent in the fame ex- 
tent of fpace; m gnitude in the one, and prefence in the other, 
being au eflential primary property, annexed indiflolubly by na- 
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wre to the fubftance pofleffing them.” We have been the more 

articular in our quotations on this point, becaufe the Author 
wifhes his Readers to confider it attentively, on account of the 
ufe that he may make of it hereafter. ‘ As this notion,’ fays 
he, ¢ of an individual fubftance, exiftent and prefent throughout 
q divifible portion of fpace, will be made ufe of upon feveral 
occafions by and bye, I with it might be maturely confidered be- 
fore proceeding any further: for 1 do not pretend to infallibi- 
lity, nor defire to lead any man into an error through haftinefs, 
therefore let him not truft to my conclufion, but turn over the 
matter in his thoughts till he has digefted it maturely, and fa- 
tisied himfelf whether this, which is one of my foundation- 
ftones, has a folidity fufficient to bear any fuperftructure I may 
hereafter raife upon it.’ For the Author’s remarks on the fup- 
pofed illocality of {pirit, and upon the mind’s conftantly accom- 
panying the body wherever it goes, and keeping her ftation al- 
ways in the fame part of the human frame, we muft again refer 
our Readers to the work itfelf. 

From the individuality and diftinét exiftence of the mind, he 
proceeds, in the fixth chapter, to infer its perpetual duration. 
And having thus proved the durablenefs of the mind, upon 
which, as was obferved in the beginning of this article, our ca- 
pacity of future good and evil muft depend, he enters, in the 
following chapters, upon his propofed view of external nature, 
in order, to ufe his own expreffions, * to difcover what rules 
and powers there may be governing that, in hopes of learning 
fomething how they may affect us, and in what manner we 
are likely to be difpofed of.’ We could willingly accompany 
our Author ftep by ftep in thefe inquiries; in the progrefs of 
which he confiders, Effects and Caufes—Chance, Neceflity, and 
Defign—the Firft Caufe—Incomprehenfibility —Unity— Omni- 
prefence—Eternity—Omnipotence—and Omnifcience : but our 
limits forbid. We pafs on therefore to his chapter on the Divine 
Goodnefs, in order to introduce a paflage which does great ho- 
nour both to the pious and benevolent affections of the inge- 
nious Writer, and forms a ftriking contraft to the dry and un- 
certain fpeculations in which we have been hitherto engaged. 
Having endeavoured to take off the force of thofe objections 
which are urged againft the Divine Goodnefs, and produced 
fome proofs both of its reality and extent, he thus expreffes 
himfelf ; 

‘ It is obfervable, that men commonly take their eftimate of 
nature from themfelves, and their own fituation: while fuccefs 
attends them they think they fhall never meet with difappoint- 
ment, and when difappointment ftands acrofs their paflage, they 
think they fhall never fee the lucky moment again: while in 
the vigour of youth, the conftitution ftrong, the fpirits alert, 
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delires eager, and materials of gratification continually at hang 
they bnd no fauit or blemifh in nature, the world is then a glo. 
rious world, and pleafure is expected without end; we hear of 
no murmusings againit Providence, nor miftrufts that things 
are not fo well ordered as they fhould be, but they are rather 
apt to think Ged, as I may fay, too good, fo as to wink a 
their mifeairiaves, indulge them in their follies, and fuffer them 
to do what mic hict they pleafe to their fellow-creatures,, with. 
out coniroul. Lut when pain, difeafe, difappointment, or dif. 
trefs pinches them, the tables are turned; they fee not, nor 
fympathize wiih the enjoyments abounding elfewhere, but take 
their judement of nature from that little fpot wherewith they 
have immediate concern, and then doubts arife concerning the 
condiijon of things: Why was not this mifchief prevented? 
Where was Almighty Power that could not, or where was In- 
finite Goodnefs that would not, prevent it? Thus we fee that 
Infinite Goodnels ebbs and flows according to the ftate of our 
mings: when we are at eafe in ourfelves, we find no difficulty 
in entertaining the idea of it; when diflatished with our prefent 
cojidition, nothing is harder for us to comprehend. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, for vexations of every kind give a melan- 
choly caft to the mind, deftroying the relifh of thofe pleafures 
which ufed to delight us before, fo that we have nothing fimilar 
In our imagination wherewith to compare the fenfations of 
ethers: for our only way of eftimating cther people’s enjoy- 
ments, is by mmagining ourfelves in their circumitances, and re- 
ficcting on the joy we fhou!d receive thereby ; but when the 
mind is fo difpoted as to care for nothing, and find a relifh in 
1othing, we cannot readily conceive others wifhing or caring for 
what would not atiect us, and therefore being unable to form a 
clear conception of erjoyment, either in ourfelves or eifewhere, 
‘we lofe the tdea of that goodnefs which can be apprehended only 
by its effects. 

‘ Thus we find our unfavourable fufpicions of nature owing 
to the wrong turn or difordered condition of our imagination, 
when our own ill management or unlucky circumftances con- 
fine our view to the leaft favourable of her features: for fo a 
man may take diflatte to a fine building if he be locked up in 
the neceflary, or refolve to look upon nothing elfe. ‘Therefore 
it behoves us to take the opportunity for forming our judgment 
when the mind is moft in tranquillity, not ruffled by vexations, 
nor preflcd by importunate defires, when the. underftanding is 
cleareft, when we can extend our view all around and confider 
every thing impartia!ly : and we may help ourfelves not a little 
towards enlarging our mind, by contracting a habit of benevo- 
Jence. Ihave alieady taken notice in the chapteruipon that are 
ticle, as one of the advantages accruing fiom a benevolent 
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temper, that nothing contributes fo much to open the heart, to 
enliven the imagination, and give a chearful caft to the fcenes 
around us. For what we wifh well to we think well of, and 
if we wifh well to every thing we fhall be attentive to the fuc- 
cefles and pleafures that happen to every thing: and by turning 
our obfervation conftantly that way, fhall find fubjects to re- 
joice at which the felfifh and narrow-fpirited never know. We 
{hall ceafe to meafure others fatisfactions by our own ftandard, 
or think nothing defirable to them which we would not chufe 
for ourfelves; but fhall difcern a variety of taftes adapted to the 
feveral conditions wherein men are placed, and things which 
were irkfome at firft, becoming pleafant by cuftom. We may 
fee that children have their plays, the vulgar their amufements, 
coarfe jokes and May-games: even folly does not exclude plea- 
fure, nor poverty banifh contentment. There is as much mirth 
in the kitchen as the parlour, and as great diverfion in a coun- 
try-fair, or a cricket-match, as a card-aflembly or a ridotto. 
The cobbler whiftles at his ftall, the dairy-maid fings while fhe 
is milking, the ploughman munches his mouldy cruits with as 
good relifh as the rich man eats his daintics, for he has that beft 
of fauces, hunger, to feafon his victuals. Labour purifies the 
blood, invigorates the limbs, ftrengthens digeftion, enfures quiet 
fleep, and renders the body proof againft changes and incle- 
mencies of weather, all which are canfiderable articles in the 
enjoyment of life, nor can their lofs be compenfated by any ad- 
vantages of family, fortune, learning, and politenefs, Nor is 
the loweft herd incapable of that fincereft of pleafures, the con- 
fcioufnefs of aGing right; for rectitude does not confift in ex- 
teniivenefs of knowlecge, but in doing the beft according to the 
lights afforded ; and many artizans, fervants and labourers, find 
as much fatisfaction in fulfilling the duties of their ftation, as 
the philofopher in his refearches into nature. Nor need we {top 
at the human fpecies, for the brute creation too exhibits f{cenes 
agreeable for the good-natured man to look upon, he may re- 
joice to fee the cattle fporting in the field, or hear the birds fing- 
ing or chirping out their joys, to bchold the fwallow building 
nefts to hatch her young, the ant laying in ftore of provifions 
for her future accommodation, the flies in a fummer evcning 
dancing together in wanton mazes, the little pucerons in water 
frifking nimbly about, as if delighted with their exiftence. 

* Whoever has a heart to enjoy fuch contemplations, will be 
apt to purfue them until he has fatisfied himfelf there is a much 
gre.ter quantity of enjoyment than fufferings upon earth: for 
pieafure {prings from fteady, permanent caufes, as the vigour of 
health, the duc returns of appetite, and calls of nature to exer- 
cile or reft; but pains proceed from accidents which happen 
rarely, or difeafes which are either flight or temporary. And 
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he will entertain a favourable idea of that bounty which fupplies 
defires and means of gratifying them to every fpecies, from im. 
perial man down to the fcarce perceptible infect. When he hag 
filled his imagination with this idea, he may draw comfort from 
it in his feafons of affliction and diftrefs; for though he finds no 
pleafures within his own reach, or has loft the relifh of an 
that might be offered him, he may reflect how many thoufands 
at that moment are dancing and finging, marrying and giving 
in marriage, advancing towards the accomplifhment of their 
wifhes, and purfuing all kinds of enjoyment with full guft and 
fatisfaction: how many millions of animals are eating their 
food, providing for their accommodation, taking their paftimes, 
or ruminating in their lurking-holes ; and this confideration 
may alleviate his trouble. I do not mean, nor expect, that he 
fhould carry his benevolence to fuch an unattainable height, as 
to make the joys he fecls, in fympathizing with the joys around 
him, ftifle the fmart of every evil that can befal him: but he 
may gather this confolation from them, that there is an inex- 
hauftible fpring of bounty flowing inceflantly upon the world, 
and from thence conclude that himfelf fhal! partake in due mea- 
fure of the ftream at fome time or other, if not in his prefent, 
at leaft in fome future ftate of being.’ 

The excellence of the matter contained in thefe feétions muf 
be our excufe for the length of the quotation. 

How enlarged muft be the mind of which thefe are the ha- 
bitual fentiments ! How happy the man who is able to retain 
them amidft the difappointments and diftrefles of life ! 


[To be continued. | K. 8 
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HIS volume contains an examination of M. de Bury’s 

new Hiftory of Henry [Vth of France, faid to have been 
written by the Marquis de B***, and read before the members 
of the academy, with notes. And fix curious dialogues, faid 
to be tranflated from the Englifh of Mr. Huet. 

In the examination of Bury’s hiftory, many faults are pointed 
out with equal afperity and humour; but the faults of a French 
hiftory of Henry the Fourth are not objects of curiofity on this 
fide of the water. 

The fubje& of the firft dialogue is the merit of Hobbes, Gro- 
tius and Montefquieu. Grotius is reprefented as a mere {cho- 
lar, Hobbes as a philofopher, and Montefquieu as a wit. The 
compilations of Grotius are faid not to have merited the efteem 


which ignorance has paid them; it is remarked, that to cite 
what 
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what old authors have faid on different fides in acontroverfy, is 
not to think, and that this celebrated writer has endeavoured 
to prove the truth of Chriftianity from Hiftafpes and the Sybils, 
and the ftory of the whale that fwallowed Jonah from a paflage 
in Licophron. ; 

With re‘peét to Montefquieu, the Author is more particular. 
¢ Montefquieu’s E/prit de Loix,’ fays he, * pleafes me, becaufe 
it contains many things that are witty, many that are true, 
many that are bold, and entire chapters that are worthy of the 
author of the Perfian Letters: but J am forry that this work is 
totally deflitute of method, a mere labyrinth without a clue. Ic 
is ftrange that a man who writes about laws, fhould fay in his 
preface, that no fallies of fancy will be found in his work ; and 
it is more ftrange that his work fhould contain little elfe. 

‘I cannot but laugh when, after citing the laws of Greece 
and Rome, he fpeaks ferioufly of thofe of Bantam, Cochin, 
Tonquin, Borneo, Jacatra and Formofa, as if authentic me- 
moirs of the government of thofe countries lay before him. He 
too often blends truth and falfhood in his phyfics, ethics, and 
hiftory: he iays, after Puffendorff, that in the time of Charles 
the Ninth there were twenty millions of peoplein France: but 
Puffendorff talked at random. In the time of Charles the Ninth, 
no computation had been made of the numbers of pcople in 
France; the general ignorance was fo grofs, that the poffibility 
of making fuch a computation from the births and burials had 
never been conceived. At that time France included ncither 
Lorrain, nor Alfacia, nor Franche Comté, nor Rouffillon, nor 
Cambrefis, nor any part of Flanders ; at prefent it includes all 
thefe provinces, and its inhabitants now are not more than 
twenty millions, as has been proved by the moft accurate cal- 
culation. 

‘ He tells us alfo, upon the authority of Chardin, that the 
little river Cyrus is the only one that is navigable in Perfia: 
but Chardin has made no fuch blunder. He fays indeed, chap. 
I. vol, ii, that there is no river which carries boats into the 
heart of the kingdom ; but, without reckoning the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Indus, all the frontier provinces are watered 
with rivers which increafe the fertility of the country: but, af- 
ad what has the fpirit of laws to do with the rivers of 

erfia ? 

* The caufes which he affigns for the eftablifhment of great 
empires in Afia, and the multitude of little {tates in Europe, is 
as wide of the truth as what he fays of the rivers in Perfia. 
Great empires, fays he, could never fubjift in Europe; the Roman 
power, however, fubfifted more than five hundred years; we 
are immediately told that the caufe of the duration of great empires 
s nathing more than great plains: he never confidered that Perfia 
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is interfefted by mountains ; he forgot Caucafus, Taurus, Ara. 
rat, imaus, Saron, and many others: we fhould neither affien 
the caufes of things that do not exift, nor give falfe reafons for 
thofe that do. 

¢ His pretended influence of climates upon religion is equally 
fanciful and abfurd; the Mahommedan religion, which was 
produced in’ the parched and burning regions of Mecca, flou- 
rifhes at this day in the fine provinces of Afia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Thrace, Mifia, the northern part of Africa, Servia, 
Botnia, Dalmatia, Epirus, and Greece; it has flourifhed in 
Spain, and it was once very near taking root in Rome: Chrif- 
tianity fprung up from the ftoney foil of Jerufalem, and in a 
country where the leprofy was fo predominant that it was not 
fafe to eat pork : but at prefent it flourifhes in countries where 
the foil is little elfe than mire, and where fcarce anv flefh meat 
beiides pork is eaten; which is the cafe in Wettphalia.’ 

The Author, after odferving that the Spirit of Laws abounds 
with errors of this kind, proceeds to fhow that the quotations 
from other writers are almoft always falfe. He then cites feveral 
paffages from the book itfelf, in which the Author appears to 
have been ftrangely mittaken. In the 1gth chapter of the 4th 
book, he fays, that e has often heard the fally of Francis the Firft's 
counctl lamented, who refufed Columbus's propofal for the difcovery of 
America; upon which this writer obferves, that when Colum- 
bus difcovered the American iflands, Francis the Firft was not 
born. In general, fays he, I find no anfwer to a multitude of 
interefling queftions which occur to me upon the fubject: I find 
the {pirit of the author, but not the fpirit of the laws; he ra- 
ther leaps than walks; he gives amufement rather than infor- 
mation, and abounds much more with fatire than judgment: 
his work, however, notwithftanding its faults, fhould be held 
in great eftimation, becaufe the Author always {peaks what he 
thinks; becaufe he perpetually reminds mankind that they are 
free, and afferts thofe rights of human nature which in great 
part of the world it has loft ;—becaufe he oppofes fuperttition, 
and inculcates morality. 

The fubject of the fecond converfation is the Soul. The 
Author enquires not whether it is immortal, but whether it 
exilts. “Ihe Reader will judge of his argument from the fol- 
lowing extra : 

‘ C. Are you not certain that brutes have life, plants vege- 
tation ; the air fluidity, and the winds a courfe, and can you 
doubt whether you have a foul that dire€ts your body ? 

‘ A. It is becaufe | know nothing of what you alledge con- 
cerning brutes, plants, air, and wind, that lam not able to 
difcover whether [ have or have not a foul, by the dim light of 
my own reafon. I fee indeed that the air is agitated, but I - 
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not any real being in the air called the eourfe of the wind : a 
sie vegetates, but, vegetation 1s pot a little individual being 
fecretly fubfifting in the rofe : to fuppofe this, would be as ab- 
furd as to fuppofe odour to be in the rofe, which, however, has 
been fuppofed for many ages: we are told by the abfurd phyfics 
of antiquity, that odour goes out of the flower, and goes into 
my nofe ; and that colours go out of various objects, and go in- 
to my eyes: thus have philofophers made a kind of diftinet and 
feparate exiftence of odour, ‘avour, colour, and found, ‘I hey 
have even gone fo far as to believe that lic was fomething 
diftingt from a living animal: the misfortune of all antiquity has 
been this transformation of words into things: an. idea was faid 
to be a being; and we were icld,, that it was neceflary to con- 
fult ideas, archetypes, which exit I know not where. . Plato 
gave rife to this jargon, which they called philofophy; Ariftotle 
reduced it into method; and thence rofe the entities, quiddi- 
tics, and other baibariims of the {chools, 

¢ Some who had more fagacity difcovered that .thefe imagi- 
nary beings were only words which haJ been: invented to afitt 
the underftanding 5 that the Jiic of an animal is nothing more 
than an animal living ; tha: ito iJgas are nothing more than the 
animal thinking ; that toe .cgctauon of a plant.is nothing more 
than the plant vegetating, andthe motion of a bowl nothin 
more than the bow! changing place: in a word, that all meta- 
phyfical beings are mere conceptions, 

‘C. But if all metaphyfical beings are mere words, your 
foul, which muft be confidered as a metaphyfical being, is no~ 
thing ; and have we then really no foul ? 

© A. Ido not fay that, I fay only that I know nothing about 
it. I believe that God has vouchfafed me five fenfes and thought ; 
but, for ought I know, we may all exiit in God according to 
Aratus and St. Paul, and fee ail things in God according to 
Malbranche. 

© C. Ac this rate then, I may have thoughts without having 
afoul; a pretty jeff. 

‘ A. Not fo auch a jeft neither ; you will allow that brutes 
have fenfibility. 

‘ 2, Certainly, to deny it would be to renounce common 
fenfe. 

* A. And do you believe that there is a little unknown being 
lodged in cach of them, called Seniibility, Memory, Appetite, 
or to which you give the vague and inexplicable name of 
Soul ? 

* B. Certainly none of us believe any fuch thing ; brutes are 
fenfihie becaufe it is their nature, becaufe this nature has given 
them orzans of fenfation ; becaufe the Author and Principle of 
ail nature has cetermined that it fhould be fo for ever. 


¢ A. Very 
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« A, Very well ; this eternal principle has arranged things in 
fuch a manner, that when my cerebellum is neither too moift, 
nor too dry, I fhould have thoughts; and I am thankful to him 
for it, with all my heart.’ 

¢ C. But how have we thoughts in our head ? 

© A. I declare once again, [ know nothing of the matter, 
A philofopher was perfecuted forty years ago, when it was not 
fafe to think in his country, for faying that ‘¢ the difficulty ig 
not only to conceive how matter can think, but to conceive 
how any being, whether material or immaterial, can have 
thought.” I am of the fame opinion with this philofopher, and 
declare, in defiance of all perfecuting fools, that 1 am abfo. 
lutely ignorant of the firft principles of all things. 

« B. You are indeed grofsly ignorant, and fo are we. 

© A. Agreed. 

« B. Why then fhould we reafon? How fhould we know 
what is right and wrong, if we do not fo much as know that 
we havea foul ? 

‘ A. There is furely great difference between thefe objects of 
knowledge: we do indeed know nothing of the principles of 
thought, but we know exaétly what is our intereft : it is mani- 
feftly our intereft to be juft towards others, and that others 
fhould be juft towards us ; both are known to be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary towafds our enduring the leaft mifery that is poffiblé 
upon this little fpot of clay; during the fhort time which is 
vouchfafed us by the Being of Beings, to vegetate, feel, and 
think.’ 

Upon this reafoning it may be obferved, that if we can no 
more conceive how any being can have thought, than how matter can 
think, and yet know by confcioufnefs that we have thought, it 
follows, that fomething zs which we cannot otherwife conceivé 
to be; fo that from our not being able to conceive of the foul as 
a being diftin& from an animal thinking, it does not follow that 
there is no fuch diftiné&t being: odour, favour, colour, and 
found, are ideas exifting only in the mind perceiving them, but 
it does not follow that the mind by which they are perceived is 
a non-entity. I am confcious not only that [ perceive, but that 
I compare and infer, not only thac I am a&ed upon, but that I 
act, and therefore, when I reafon, thoughts are not given me 
as motion is given to a bowl ; and though I cannot conceive of 
motion as an exiftence feparate from a bowl changing place, yet 
I muft conclude that an agent is a being feparate from its acts. 
With refpeé to life and vegetation, the cafe is not parallel, be- 
caufe, with refpect to thefe, the fubje@ is paffive: though we 
cannot conceive of life as an exiftence apart from a living ani- 
mal, or vegetation 2s an exilience apart from a vegetating plant, 
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et we cannot but fuppofe the agent which reafons to be wholly 
diftinét from ratiotination, whether it is matter or mind. 

The third converfation is an inquiry whether man is by aa- 
ture wicked, and a child of the devil, in which the Author takes 
much pains to prove that man never does mifchict to others but 
with a view of pleafure or profit to himfelf: he might juft as 
wifely have employed himfelf to prove that there is no effect 
without a caufe. 

The fubject of the fourth, is natural law and curiofity: this 
is a fequel to the foregoing. “The Author endeavours to prove 
that all the world are agreed about right and wrong, except 
with refpect to particular conventions and cuftoms that are ar- 
bitrary, temporary, and local; for though at Rome it was held 
criminal to marry a fifter, and allowed as innocent in Egypt, 

et there never was any doubt whether it was right or wrong to 

take from a man the fruit of his labour, to violate a promife, to 
lie with a view to do mifchief, to calumniate, to affaffinate, to 
poifon, to be ungrateful to a benefactor, or to beat our parents 
when they offered us food. ‘The Author denies that there is 
any principle in human nature that is gratified by the fuffering 
of another, and refers the eagernefs with which people rua to 
fee a fhipwreck, or an execution, into curiofity. 

The fifth converfation is upon the manner of lofing and pre- 
ferving liberty, and the Jewifh theocracy. In this article there 
is nothing either curious or new. 

The fixth is upon three governments, and a thoufand an- 
cient errors. This contains little more than an invective againft 
the Jews. 

The feventh is a debate whether there is more happinefs in a 
fate of nature, than in civil fociety, or the contrary ; no new 
arguments are adduced, nor is any thing concluded. 

The eighth and ninth dialogues are on flavery of body and 
mind: the purchafe of flaves is defended, and national eftablith- 
ments of opinion condemned. 

- The tenth, on religion, is a fatire on the abfurd fubtleties of 
fchool divinity. 

- The eleventh is written to prove that the phrafe the Jaws of 


war is an abufe of words: and that though Grotius has written’ 


a large treatife upon them, in which he has cited two hundred 
Greek and Latin authors, befides Jews, there is, in fatt, no 
fuch thing. The laws of peace, fays the Author, 1 know 
well ; they oblige us to keep our word, and to leave mankind in. 
poflefion of their natural rights, but of the-laws of war I know 
nothing. ‘The code of murder fcems to me to be a ftrange’ 
thing: when this is eftablifhed, we may hope to fee the jurif- 


Prudence of robbers on the high-way. ‘1 allow, fays he, thae- 


4 truce is granted to bury the dead; a befieged town is fuffered 
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to capitulate, and in that cafe the bellies of pregnant womey 
are never ripped up; a wounded officer is treated with polite. 
nefs if he falls into the enemy’s hands, and if he dies he is des 
cently buried, but thefe are the laws of peace, the laws of na. 
ture, the firft original laws which are executed reciprocal] 
they are not dictated by war ; but in {pight of war are fulfilled; 
and but for thefe, three parts of the globe would be a defart co. 
vered with bones. If two fuitors at law, who have been fet on 
and almoft ruined by their attornies, fhould compromife the 
matter, while each has enough left to keep him from itarving, 
could this be called a jaw of the bar ? 

. The Author afferts that a juft war is a contradiction in terms, 
and we cannot forbear to extract that part of tnis dialogue in 
which he proves his aflertion. 

‘ B. What! no fuch thing as a juft war! when Pope Alex. 
ander the Vith and his infamous baftard Borgia pilloged 
Romania, and cut the throats or poifoned the prtnces of the 
country while they were granting them indulgencies, was it not 
juft to take up arms againft fuch monfters of inhumanity ? 

‘ A. Don’t you fee that it was thefe monfers who made 
war! War is always offenfive, there neither is nor can be any 
other; what is called defenfive war is nothing more than the 
refiftance of honeft men againft armed robbers. 

¢ C. Surely you miftake: fuppofe two princes difpute about 
a territory, fuppofe their right to be doubtful, and their claims 
equally plaufible ; the queflion can be decided only by war; 
and this war therefore is juft on both fides. 


‘ A. The miltake is your's; it is phyfically impoflible that. 


one of thefe princes fhould not be in the wrong, and | it is equally 
cruel and -abfurd that whole nations .fhould~ perith becaufe a 
great man reafons like a fool; let the two:princes go to logger- 
heads themfelves, and welcome ; but do not let a whole people 
be facrificed to their intereft: the Archduke Charles difputed 
the crown of Spain with the Duke of Anjou, and before the 
conteft was decided, above four hundred thoufand men loft their 
lives, Was this juft? 

‘ B. Certainly not, another method fhould have been found 
to decide the queftion. 

‘ ¢. Another method was obvious ; the queftion fhould have 
been decided by the nation which the competitors aipired to go- 
vern. The Spaniards faid, We wil! have the Duke of Anjou; 
the king his grandfather named him his fucceffur inhis will, we 
agree, and acknowle 'ige him for our fovereign, and we have re- 
quefted him to quit France, and take the government upon 
him. Surely, whoever oppofes the law both of the living : ind 
the dead, is unjuft. 
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¢ B. Agreed. But fuppofe the nation divides upon the 
queftion. E . 

« 4. Why then the nation, and all who take part in the 
quarrel, are feized with madnefs, a difeafe which continues till 
it is exhaufted by its own violence: chance, the mixture of 

od and bad fuccefs, intrigue, and wearinefs, at length.ex- 
tinguifh the fire which other charices, other intrigues, ambi- 
tion, jealoufy, and hope, had kindled. War is like Vefuvius, 
its eruptions fwallow up cities, and then it ceafes to burn: wild 
beafts fometimes come down from the mountains and commit 
depredations upon our flocks and poultry, but they retire again 
to their dens. | 

‘ C. How wretched is the condition of mankind ! 

« A, The condition of partridges is worfe; they are devoured 
by foxes and birds of prey, deftroyed by {portfmen, and roafted 
by the cooks; yet there are {till partridges. Nature preierves 
the fpecies, and cares little for the individuals.’ 

The twelfth dialogue is an ironical defence of perfidy, drawn 
from the example of the Ifraelites who fpoiled the Egyptians, 
Ehud, Judith, Jacob, David with refpe& to Achifh and Uriah, 
Solomon’s conduct to his brother Adonijah, and many others. 

The thirteenth Dialogue is a fatire on the power affumed by 
the Popes of depofing and fetting up fovereigns of foreign 
countries, - : 

_ The fourteenth is an encomium on the conftitution of Eng- 
land, faid to be the beft in the world. - 

The fifteenth,is an enumeration of the various evils of nature 
and fociety, from:which no ufeful inference can be drawn. 

The fixteenth is an examination of feveral philofophical quef+ 
tions, the principal of which is, Whether the world is eternal? 
It is, like all the: reft, written with great fpirit and acumen, 
but it contains ‘nothing new. = e | 

Concerning future rewards and: punifhments, the Author 
fays, * he. wifhes his lawyer, his taylor, his fervants, and his 
wife to believe them, becaufe he will then be much lefs in dan- 
ger of robbery and cuckoldom ;’ from which an inference fol- 
lows which he has not drawn; either the doctrine of future re~ 
wards and punifhments is true, or God has fo conftructed 
the world, that its well-being depends upon the belief of a lye, 


N. B. This article was intended for the laft Appendix; but 
was omitted for want of room. 
Ha. 
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An Effay on the Writings and Genius of Shakefpeare, compared with 
the Greek and French dramatic Poets. With fome Remarks upon 

the Mijreprefentations of Manf. de Voltaire. 8vo.. 48. 64, 
fewed. Dodfley, &c. 1769. 


‘HIS work contains an introduGtory difcourfe, and eight 
. effays or diflertations ; 1ft, On dramatic poetry ; 2d, Oa 
the hiftorical drama; 3d, On the firft part of Henty IV ; 4th, 
On the fecond. Part of Henry IV; 5th, On the preternatural 
beings; 6th, On the tragedy of Macbeth; 7th, On the Cinna 
of Corneille ; and 8th, Oi the death of Julius Czefar. 
The Author, in his introdu€iion, obferves, that 
. ‘ Shakefpeare is now in danger of incurring the fate of the heroes of 
the fabulous ages, on whom the vanity of their country, and the fupers 
ftition of the times beftowed an apotheofis founded on pretenfions to at. 
chievments bevond human capacity, by which they loft, in a more {cep- 
tical and critical age, the glory that was due to them for what they 
yeally had done, and all the veneration they obtained'was afcribed to 
ignorant credulity, and national prepoffeflion.’ ae | 
_. The parallel, however, between Shakefpeare and the heroes 
of the fabulous ages is by no means juft. Shakefpeare’s atchiev- 
ments are before us, and the queftion is not what he did, but 
how far his works do hinx honour. . A fceptical and critical age 
may well be fuppofed to reject an account of faéts, in the grofs, 
fomeé of.which are impofible, if there is no teftimony for that 
which may be true, but fuch as appears for that which mutt be 
falfe. “But in examining the merit of indifputable:faéts, f{cepti- 
cifm has nothing to do, and a critical age is not furely in danget 
of making a falle judgment, becaufe a falfe judgment was made 
before criti¢ifm was underitood. to whe senOrd 
. Voltaire, has, accufed the Englifh nation of barbarifm and. ig- 
norance for its admiration of Shakefpeare, but this: Author juftiy 
obfervess * that the critic: may. be well charged with ‘prefump- 
tion, who pronounces, that in a country where Sophocles and 
Euripides are aswell underttood: as in any in Europe, ‘the per- 
feétions of dramatic poetry are as hittle comprehended: as among 
the Chinefe.’ 4 ; ' i tatidee « 
_ It would have been more ratjonal as well as candid, ‘to have 
fufpected the principles from vehich fuch a- conclufion would 
follow ; and this Author has fhewn them to beerroneous. To 
-pleafe upon the French ftage, fays he, every perfon, of every 
age agd_nation, muft be made to adopt French manners ; and 
thus -wé.fee that the Horatii are reprefented no lefs obfequious 
in their addrefs to the king, than the courtiers of the grand mo- 
narque. Thefeus is made a mere fighing fwain: and not only 
the greateft characters of antiquity, but even the rougheft heroes 
among 
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among the Goths and Vandals, are exhibited in this effeminate 
form. 

This Author has well obferved, that it is very abfurd to fup- 
pofe a drama will. be excellent if it is regulated by Ariftotle’s 


rules ° 
¢ A painter, fays he, can define the juft proportion. of the human 


body, and an anatomift knows what mufcles conttitute the flrength of 
the limbs ; but grace of motion and exertion of ftrength depend on 
the mind which animates the form. ‘The critic but fafhions the body 
of the work, the poet muft add the foul, which gives force and direc 
tions to its ations and geftures: when one of thefe critics has at 
tempted to finifh a work by his own rules, he has rarely been able ta 
convey into’ it one fpark of divine fire, and the hero’of his piece, 
whom he defigned for a man, remains a cold inanimate ftatue.’ 

This is true, but it is alfo true that rules muft fafhion the 
man which the poet is to animate ; he will otherwife animate 4 
monfter ;. he. will give motion. without grace, and exert ftrength 
to beat the air. ‘Ihe rules however that are thus neceflary to 
the poet are-very different from the unities of time‘and place 3 
they are by the -critic deduced from nature, and by the genius 
will be found im it. It muft be allowed, that, when living 
manners degenerate, an Ariftotle and Quintilian will endeavour 
in vain to reftore by doctrine, what had been infpired by fenti- 
ment, and fafhioned by manners; but it fhould be remembered, 
that their dofétrine is. coincident with juft fentiment and uncor+ 
supt manners, and:therefore that whatever is infpired by fuch 
fentiment and.manners will have a genera) confonance to their 
doctrine. As an ,apology for the faults of Shakefpeare, this 
Author obferves, 

‘ That a dramatic poet, whofe chief intereft it is to pleafe the 
people, is more likely than any other writer to conform himielf to 
their humour, and to appear mott affected with the faylts of the times, 


whether they be fuch as belong to unpolithed, or corrupted tatte. 


* Shakefpeare wrote at a time when learning was tinctured with pe- 
dantry; wit was unpolifhed, and mirth ill-bred. ‘The court of Eli- 
vabeth fpoke a fcientific jargon, and a certain obfcurity of ftyle was 


univerfally affected. James brought an addition of pedantry, accom- 


panied by indecent and indelicate manners and language. By conta- 
gion, or from complaifance to the tafte of the public, Shakefpeare 


falls fometimes into the fafhionable mode of writing : but this is only 


by fits; for many parts of all his plays are written with the mott 


noble, elegant, and uncorrupted fimplicity. uch is his merit, that 
the more juft and refined the tafte of the nation has become, the more 
he has increafed in reputation. He was approved by hisown age, ad- 


mired by the next, and is revered, and alinoft adored by the prefent. 
His merit is difputcd by. little wits,.and his errors are the jefts of 


little critics; bat there has not been a great poet, Or great critic, 


fince his time, who has not fooken of him with the higheft venera- 
ton, Mr. Voltaire excepted. His tranflations often, his eritici{ms 
fill oftener, prove he did not perfectly duderiland the words of the 
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author; and therefore it is certain he could not enter into his mean- 
ing. He comprehended enough to perceive he was unobfervant of 
fome ettablifhed rules of compofition; the felicity with which he per. 
forms what no rules can teach efcapes him. Will not an intelligent 
fpectator admire the prodigious ftructures of Stone-Henge, becaufe he 
does not know by what law. of mechanics they were raifed? Like 
them, our author’s works will remain for ever the greateft monu- 
ments of the amazing force Of nature, which we ought to view as we 
do other prodigies, with an attention to, and admiration of their ftu- 
pendous parts, and proud irregularity of greatnels,’ 3 

The Author having declared that Shakefpeare is not to be 
tried by any code of critic laws, nor entirely by the practice of 
any particular theatre, proceeds to affign the criterion by which 
his merits muft be determined ; with this view he propoles to 
confider the purpofes of the drama, and how far Shakefpeare has 
effected them: but he might have eftablifhed a better criterion 
with lefs trouble. Nature is at once the teft of the critic and 
the poet: as far as rules direct a general conformity to nature, 
they are no-more than a tranfcript of her law, they are fo far 
binding upon all who profefs an imitative art, and fo far b 
thefe Shakefpeare muft be tried; he will be condemned indeed 
not for neglecting a pofitive inftiturion, but for omiffions, come 
miffions, or deviations, which would have been faults if they 
had by no law been forbidden. But it muft be remembered, 
that the nature which is :refle&ted from the ftage, is, in many 
particulars, local and temporary: human paffions.indeed are the 
fame at all-times, and in all places, and produce the fame ef- 
fects; but characters and manners differ; ‘and the common 
fource of falfe criticifm on the Englifh ftage by French critics, 
and the French ftage by Englifh critics, is making the charac- 
ters and manners of one time and country the teft of pieces 
which exhibit the charaters and manners of another: this is 
juft as abfurd as it would be to judge of a portrait of Rembrandt, 
not by the reprefentation of the human countenance, but by the 
drefs; and inftead of commending it for being confonant to 
rules which may be applied to all countenances, blaming it for 
the aukwardnefs of a Dutch attitude, or the fuppofed inelegance 
of an antique drefs. 

The Author further propofes to eftimate Shakefpeare’s merit 
by a candid comparifon of his work with fome other celebrated 
dramatic compofitions, and obferves, that we may fafely pro- 
nounce that to be well executed in any art, which, after the re- 
peated efforts of great geniufes, is equal to any thing that has 
been produced. 

This is certainly a good way.to afcertain his relative merit, 
but though the Author fays it is idle to refer toa vague and un- 
realized idea of perfection, there is a criterion, of ab/elute as well 
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as relative merit in a dramatic writer; and though it muft be 
allowed, that if Shakefpeare has equalled the beft, he has done 
well, yet it muft be allowed alfo, that many inftances may be 
given in which he might have done better. The idea of per- 
fection in an imitative art, though not derived from the beft 
performances of thofe who have practifed it, is not neceflarily 
vague and unrealized ; it is for their approach to fome precon- 
ceived idea of perfection, that we give thefe performances the 
preference to otherss without this idea we fhould perceive dif- 
ference indeed, but could never determine which was beft. The 
fame comparifon of the imitation with nature which enables us 
to determine that fome performances excel others, will enable 
us to determine the a>folute merit of any new performance, 
without referring it to what has been before approved, or con- 
fidering whether it is better or worfe, It is indeed true, as this 
Writer obferves, that Shakefpeare, copying nature as he found 
it in the bufy walks of human life, drew from an original with 
which the literati are feldom well acquainted ; but though this 
proves that the literati are not acquainted with the criterion of 
his merit, it does not prove that there is no fuch criterion, ex- 
clufive of other copies, but rather the contrary. 

In the firft eflay on dramatic poetry, the Author, in confe- 
quence of his plan, proceeds to confider the purpofe of the dra- 
ma; he obferves, that * Ariftotle gives the preference above all 
other modes of poetic imitation, to tragedy, as capable to purge 
the paffions by the means of pity and terror :’ the Author feems to 
adopt thefe words, yet it may reafonably be queftioned whether 
they convey, even tohim, any precife and definite idea: What 
is it to purge the pajficns? Js it to expel one paffion by forcibly 
introducing another? or, Is the introduction of one paffion to 
change the nature of others? Can it be ferioufly believed that 
the flight degree of pity or of terror that is excited by the repre- 
fentation of danger and diftrefs known to be fictitious, has power 
to quench either love or hatred that have real objects perpetually 
Operating ? or, to render thofe paffions that are criminal pure ? 
A little thinking will fuffice to difcover that in paflion, fimply 
confidered, there is nothing criminal, becaufe there is nothing 
voluntary; and that, as the paffions do not confift of fomewhat 
pure and fomewhat corrupt, they cannot, with propriety, be 
faid to be purged, | 

‘This Author fays, that, in the drama, events are brought 
within a fhort period, and precepts are delivered in the familiar 
way of difcourfe, but what have either of thefe~to do with 
purging the paffions? They may poffibly prevent the indulgence 
of fome paffion ; but, in that cafe, they operate not upon the 
paflion, but upon the underftanding, and influence not defires 
but conduct. The Author fuppofes that tragedy * can fubd e 
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violent diflempers of the mind, and apply its art to the benefit of 
the ignorant vulgar, where thofe diftempers are in the mo/f — 
perated fiate ;’ but furely this is to clofe our eyes upon the reali- 
ties of life, and give up the mind to the dreams of fancy. The 
enthufiafm of poetry may be allowed to afk, : 

¢ When Cato groans, who does not with to bleed ?? 
but fober reafon would afk, Who does? The flight emotion 
which the contemplation of Cato’s heroic virtue, as reprefented. 
by a player upon a ftage, can never be imagined by any reafon- 
able or waking creature to furmount the love of life for a mo- 
inent, much Je/s permanently as a principle of action. 

However, the power of the drama, whether more or lefs, 
whether terminating in ufe or pleafure, contifts principally, as 
this Author obferves, in things to which fine verfification and 
other poetical ornaments are accidental. 

‘ According to Ariltotle, fays he, there can be no tragedy without 
action. Mr, Voltaire confeffes that fome of the moft admired trage- 
dies, in France, are rather converfations, than reprefentations of an 
action. It will hardly be allowed to thofe who fail in the moft effeatial 

art of an art, to fet up their performances as models. Can they 
who have robbed the tragic mufe of all her virtue, and diveited her 
of whatfoever gave her a real intereft in the human heart, require we 
should adore her for the glitter of a few falfe brilliants, or the nice 
arrangement of frippery ornaments? If fhe wears any thing of in- 
trinfic value, it has been borrowed from the ancients ; but by thefe 
artifts it is fo fantaftically fafhioned to modern modes, as to lofe all 
its original graces, and even that neceffary qualification of all orna- 
ynents, fitnefs and propriety. A French tragedy is a tiffue of decla- 
mations. and fome Jaboured recitals of the cataftrophe, by which the 
fpirit of the drama is greatly weakened and enervated, and the thea- 


trical piece is deprived of that peculiar influence over the mind, which 
jt derives from the vivid force of reprefentation.’ 


The Author proceeds to obferve, that the declamation of the 
French theatre aflumes the office of the {peCtator by exprefling 
his feelings, inftead of conveying the ftrong emotions and fen+ 
futions of the perfans under the preflure of diftrefs, and that we 
sre much more affected even by the inarticulate groans of a 
creature in agony, than by the moft eloquent and elaborate de- 
icription of its fituati.n; and he illuftrates thefe obfervations by 
paflages in Sophocles and Shakefpeare. Hethen remarks many 
other defects of the French theatre, particularly the making the 
intereft of the play turn upon the paffion of love, and the devia- 
tion not only trom the character of the perfon reprefented, but 
even from the general character of the age and country : he juft- 
Jy obferves, * that if Shakefpeare had not preferved the Roman 
charedter and fentiments in his Julius Cafar, we fhould have 
abhorred Brutus as an affaffin; and that if Addifon had not 
wnade Cato a patriot according to the Roman mode, we — 
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think him mad for killing himfelf becaufe Czfar was likely to 
become perpetual dictator.’ , 

In the Author’s fecond differtation, on the hiftorical drama, 
he obferves, that it was peculiar to Shakefpeare, and therefore 
¢annot come within any rules which are prior to its exiftence. 
Here however it muft again be remarked, that rules are nothing 
more than nature at fecond hand, and that although rules for 
the hiftorical drama did not exift when Shakefpeare wrote, yet 
the great teft, both of excellence and rules to attain it, exifted, 
and by that he muft be judged, as well with refpect to thefe 
performances as others. No law of juft criticifm is a pofitive in- 
ftitution, it-is a mere declaration of what was obligatory with- 
out it, not the origin of a new obligation. For this reafon, 
rules that are derived from celebrated performances may juftly 
be fufpected ; and if they are not founded in nature, the pre- 
tence of authority fhould be treated with contempt. 

Nothing in nature can forbid the collecting the fcattered 
truths of hiftory into a fmall compafs, and communicating them 
by action rather than by narrative ; the whole force of hiftory 
thus acting in a lefs fphere, will proportionably produce a 
greater effect, whether it be admonition, inftruction, or plea- 
fure. 

The Author fays, that the people for whofe ufe thefe per- 
formances /hould be chiefly intended, know the battle of Shrewf- 
bury to be a faét, are well acquainted with what paffed on 
the banks of the Severn, and are therefore more affeted by an 
exhibition of thefe events, than by what happened on the banks 
of the Scamander, which has the appearance of a fiction: it is 
however true, that they were not intended for u/e, but for enter- 
tainment; they will entertain more for the reafons juft affigned : 
but when the Author talks of their e-lleéting truths into a focus, 
and kindling the fiame of virtue, he fubftitutes hypothefis for fact. 
It is indeed true, as he obferves, that Shakefpeare is a great mo- 
ral philofopher, and extracts many new obfervations from the 
characters in action; but thefe obfervations are lefs likely to 
imprefs the mind in an hiftorical drama than in any other per- 
formance: the mind is engrofled by the incidents and charac- 
ters; it has no room for precepts ; it is difgufted with ever 
thing that does not manifeftly pufh on the events. While York, 
in the fecond part of Henry 1V. defcants upon the ficklenefs of 
the multitude, the mind of the fpeGator is fixed wholly on the 
event which this ficklenefs has produced; he is wearied by the 
pronunciation of four and twenty monitory verfes, and what is 
heard without pleafure is feldom imprefled either upon the heart 
or the memory: the inftruétion of the drama as well as of the 
epologue muft be conveyed by the incidents themfelves, and no: 
by the language; they muft convey the moral, independan: 
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particular terms or fuperadded fentiment, or they will attempt 
the conveyance of a moral to little purpofe, 

It is with pleafure that we tranfcribe the following paflage, 
which contains fentiment no lefs flriking than jutt : 

* As there are poets of various talents, one would rather wifh all 
the fields of f'arnaffus might be free and open to meu of genius, than 
‘titat a proud and tyrannical {pirit of criticifm fhould controul us in 
the ufe of any of them. Thofe which we fhould have judged mot 
barren, have brought forth noble productions, when cultivated by an 
able hand. Even fairy-land has produced the fublimé; and the wild 
regions of romance have fometimes yielded juft and generous fenti- 
ments —Why fhould not poetry, in all her different forms, claim the 
fame indulgence as her fiter art ? The niceft connoiffeurs in painting 
have applauded every matter, who has juftly copied nature. Had Mi- 
chael Angelo’s bold pencil been dedicated to. drawing the Graces, or 
Rembrandt’s to trace the foft bewitching {mile of Venus, their works 
had probably proved very contemptible, Fafhion does not fo eafily 
impofe on our fenfes as it mifleads our judgment. Truth of defign, 
and natural colouring, will always pleafe the eye; we appeal not 
here to any fet of rules, but in an imitative art require only jult imitae 
tion, with a certain freedom and energy, which is always neceffary to 
form a compleat refemblance to the pattern which is borrowed from 
nature. | will own, the figures of gods and goddeffes, graceful 
nymphs, and beautiful Cupids, are finer fubjeéts for the pencil than 
ordinary human forms; yet if the painter imparts to thefe a refem- 
blance to celebrated perfons, throws them into their proper attitudes, 
and gives a faithful copy of the Co/?wmi of the age and country, his 
work will create fenfations of a different, but not lefs pleafing kind, 
than thofe excited by the admiration of exquifite beauty and perfec 
excellence of workmanfhip. Perhaps he fhould rather be accounted 
a nice virtuofo than a confummate critic, who prefers the poet or 
{culptor’s faireit idea to the various and extenfive merits of the hifto- 
ric reprefentation. 

* Nothing great is to be expeéted from any fet of artifts, who are 
to give only copies of copies. ‘I he treafures of nature are inexhauft- 
ible, as well in moral as in phyfical fubjeéts. The talents of shake- 
fpeare were univerfal, his penetrating mind faw through all charac- 
ters; and, as Mr. Pope fays of him, he was not more a mafter of 
our ftrongeft emotions than of our idleft fenfations,’ 

The Author proceeds to draw a parallel between Shakefpeare 
and Corneille; both, he fays, are equally blameable for having 
complied with the bad tafte of the age; Shakefpeare has filled 
the ttage with bloody fkirmifhes, Corncille has made a lover 
addrefs his miftrefs’s bockin, with which the had juft put out 
one of his eyes, ina foliloquy of feventy lines ; Shakefpeare, 
he favs, had not judgment to d fcern which part of his ftory was 
not fit for reprefentation, but if he was blameable for complying 
with the bad tafte of the age, he might reprefent fuch parts con- 
trary to his judgment ; it is at leaft abfurd to impute the ex- 
ceptionable parts of his repiefentation to two caufes, to his want 
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of judgment to difcern what was right, and compliance with his 
audience by doing what he knew to be wrong. Corneille, in 
the opinion of this Author, wanted genius, and was. therefore 
obliged to have recourfe to points, conceits, and declamation ; 
but if this was the cafe, Corneille’s exceptionable paflages muft 
not be imputed toa compliance with the bad tafte of others. 

The Author obferves, that though Shakefpeare’s plots are 
too much crowded, they are never fo perplexed as to be unin- 
telligible, which the plots of Corneille, by his own confeffion, 
fometimes: are; and that, in the wildeft and moft incorrect 
pieces of Shakefpeare, there are fome incomparable fpeeches ; 
but that; in the worft pieces of Corneille, there is not a good 
ftanza. In this diflertation the Author proves, that Corneille 
is deficient in the art of conducting the events, and difplaying 
the charaéters that he borrows from hiftory, by fhewing how 
poorly he has reprefented characters borrowed from fo great:a 
portrait painter as Tacitus, in his tragedy called Otho. 

In the third differtation, on the firft part of Henry IV. he 
fhews what Shakefpeare has done from the aukward originals in 
our old chronicles. As the Author defigned Piercy to be an in- 
terefting character, his difobedience to the king, in regard to 
the prifoners, is mitigated by his pleading the unfitnefs of the 
perfon, and unfavourablenefs of the occafion ; the rebel is di- 
vefted of hateful crimes; ¢ he is hurried,’ fays this Author, ‘ by 
an impetuofity of foul, out of the fphere of obedience ; and, like 
acomet, though dangerous to the general fyftem, he is ftill an 
object of wonder and admiration ;’ his mifdemeanors rife fo na- 
turally out of his temper, and that temper is fo noble, that we 
are almoft as much interefted for him, as for a more virtuous 
character. He appears in every {cene with the fame animation; 
he is always that Piercy 

Whotfe fpirit lent a fire 
Even to the dulleft peafant in the camp, 
Led ancient lords, and rev’rend bithops on, 
To bloody battles, and to bruifing arms, 

He has too the franknefs of Achilles, and the fame abhor- 
rence of falfehood. In the Earl of Worcefter the rebel appears 
in his odious colours; proud, envious, malignant, artful; a 
fine contraft to the noble Piercy. The character of Henry 1V. 
ls perfeGly agreeable to that given him by hiftorians, and the 
popular arts by which he captivated the multitude are finely de- 
feribed in the fpeech he makes to his fon in the third a@&. The 
follies of prince Henry are fo managed, that they rather feem 
foils to fet off his virtues, than ftains which obfcure them; and 
the character of Falftaff, whether we confider it as adapted to 
“ncourage and excufe the extravagancies of the prince, or by it- 
lelf, is certainly admirable and original 
‘ The 
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‘ The profeffed wit, fays this Author, is ufually fevere and fatigi, 
cal, but the fource of Falftaff’s wit is mirth ; his peculiarities, glut. 
tony, corpulency, and cowardice, render him ridiculous without fof. 
ly, throw an air of jeft and feftivity about him, and make his manney 
duit with his fentiments, without giving any particular bias to his up. 
derftanding : as an antidote againft his vices, which might otherwife 
be infectious, he is made as ridiculous as he is witty, and as con: 
temptible as entertaining. fo that his {peech upon ‘honour becomes 
proper and harmlefs in him, though in another it would have beeg 
indecent and dangerous,’ 

In this differtation too the Author jaftiy obferves, that the 
principal difficulty in the dramatic art is ¢ to open to the fpe@a. 
tor the previous incidents that were productive of the prefene 
circumftances, and the characters of the perfons from whofe 
conduct, in fuch circumftances, the fubfequent events are to 
flow; he then proceeds to fhew Shakefpearc’s peculiar dexterity 
in this particular. ‘This play opens with the king’s declaration 
of his intention to undertake the crufade as foon as peace will 
permit; Weftmoreland informs him of the defeat of Mortimer 
by Owen Glendower ; the king relates the news of Piercy’svic- 
tory at Holmedon, which naturally leads him to praile this 

oung here, and to exprefs an envy at Lord Northumpberland’s 
Seppinchs : | 
To be the father of fo bleft a fon, ‘ 
While I (fays he) 
See riot and difhonour ftain the brow 
Of my young Harry. 

Then he mentions Piercy’s refufal of his prifoners, which 
Weftmoreland attributes to the malevolent fuggeftions of Wor- 
cefter, Thus the condition of the flate, the temper of the times, 
and characters of the perfons whence the cataftrophe is to arife, 
are reprefented to the {pectator at otice. 

The Author quotes two. fpeeches of King Henry, in which 
he fays the offended father, the provident politician, and the 
confcious ufurper are united ; and fo perhaps they are, but one 
of thefe fpeeches contains near feventy lines, and its length 
alone is a fault in the drama which nothing can compenfate. 

In the 4th diflertation on the fecond part of Henry IV. the 
Author oblerves, that we are in doubt whether moft to admire 
the fecundity of Shakefpeare’s imagination in the variety of its 
productions, or the ftrength and fteadinefs of his genius in ful- 
taining the fpirit of what his invention had produced through 
various circumfiances and fituations ; we fhall hardly, fays he, 
find any man to-day more like what he was yelterday, than the 
perfons in the fecond part of Henry IV. are like thofe in the 
firft ; which is the more aftonifhing, as Shakefpeare has not, 
like all other dramatic writers, confined himfelf to a certain 
theatrical character, which, formed entisely of one paifion, pre- 
fents 
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fents always the. patriot, the lover, or the conqueror. The 
Author remarks, that Shakei peare does not excel lefs as an ora- 
vor than as a poet, and cites the fpeeches of Weftmoreland and 
Lancafter to prove:it. When he mentions the charaQers, he 
fays, that although: Juftice Shallow ig fuppofed to have been 
meant for a particular gentleman, ‘yet the Shallows are to be 
found every where; in every age; but as thofe who have leatt 
charaéter of their own are mott formed by the fathion of the 
times, and their peculiar profeffion, we fhall never meet with 
an exact parallel of this juftice, now manners are ‘fo much 
changed. Piftol he fuppotes was intended to ridicule fome fa- 
fhionable affectation of bombaft language; the original of which 
is loft, and the mode forgotten. Quickly, he fays, is of a fpe~ 
cies not quite extinét, and though where fhe appears comedy is 
degraded to farce, yet her charadter-helps to ie of Fal« 
ftaff. He condemns all the f{cenes in which Doll Teartheet ap- 
pears as indecent, and upon this occafion exprefles himfelf ‘with 
a warmth that does him honour. ‘* There are, fays he, deli- 
cacies of decorum in one age unknown to another, but what- 
ever is immoral is equally blameable .in all ages, and every ap- 
proach to obfcenity is an ofience which wit cannot attone for, nor 
the barbarity or corruption of the times excufe.’ 

The Author remarks the peculiar felicity with which the 
fable of this play begins to open itfelf from the very beginning, 
and he contrafts it with the cclebrated Rodigune of ‘Corneille, 
who abfurdly makes the Queen relate, without any apparent 
motive, all the murders fhe has committed, and all fhe intends 
to commit, to her waiting-woman, for whofe parts fhe ex- 
prefles, at the fame time, a fovereign contempt, as an expe+ 
dient to let the audience into the fable. He obferves upon this 
occafion, that Corneille’s ignorance of human nature betrayed 
him into a more enormous abfurdity in a fubfequent fcene, 
where Rodigune and the Queen feparately advife, without the 
leaft hefitation, the lover to murder his miftrefs, and the fon to 
murder his mother. With this paflage he compares a fcene in 
Shakefpeare’s King John, where the king withes to inftigate 
Hubert to kill prince Arthur, which he effects with the utmoft 
caution, by indirect infinuations, profeffions of friendfhip, and 
promifes of favour. | , | 

In the fifth effay, on the preternatural Beings, the Author 
has judicioufly obferved, that in the grofs ignorance of the early 
ages, credulity greedily received marvellous tales as faft as they 
were invented , but that afterwards it became necefflary in fomie 
meafure to build upon things already believed or known; fu- 
perftition or prejudice having admittted the fables of tradition, 
which are obtruded upon the mind before it can examine whe» 
ther they are true or falfe, and which, having thus taken root, 
Cannot without difficulty be afterwards eradicated ; whatever is 
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engtafted upon them becomes to a certain degree credible, at 
time when fictions totally new, would, for want of credibilit 
lofe their effect. For this reafon Shakefpeare had recourfe to 
the fuperftitions of his time, which had a much better effeg 
than he could have prodyced by recurring, as the learned fome. 
times do, to the mythology and fables of other ages. He never 
carried his preternatural beings beyond the limits of popular tra. 
dition, but ghofts, fairies, goblins, and elves, gave as much of the 
fublime and marvellous to his fictions, as nymphs, futyrs, and 
fawns to the works of antiquity. ‘The weftern bards had in. 
deed an advantage over Homer in the fuperftition of their coun. 
try; the religious ceremonies of Greece were more pompous 
than folemn, and feemed rather civil than: fpiritual ; they did 
not therefore imprefs fo deep a fenfe of invifible beings, nor fo 
well prepare the mind to catch the enthufiafm of the poet, and 
receive the phantom he reprefented with veneration. 

In this diflertation the Author examines whether the ghoft of 
Darius in AEf{chylus, or Hamlet in Shakefpeare, has mot of 
the fublime, and is moft efficient in the drama ; and gives judg. 
ment in favour of Hamlet, fupported by fuch reafoning as can- 
not eafily be fhaken. 

The differtation on Macbeth contains may fentiments that 
are juft, but few that are new: the Author however remarks, 
that Macbeth ig, the only dramatic character he knows which the 
Poet has made to exprefs the pangs of guilt, feparate from the 
fear of punifhment ; and by time and the hour he underftands 
tempus ct hora, time and the occafion. Of Macbeth he obferves, 
that his mind lofes its tranquility by guilt, but never its forti- 
tude in danger; and though a great French wit affects to laugh 
‘at this play for having a legion of ghofts in it, it has, fay this 
Author, but one gholt, that of Banquo ; for the fpirits of Ban- 
quo’s line are no more ghofts than the reprefentation of the Ju- 
lian race, inthe A‘neid. Upon the whole, he confiders this 
piece as one of the beft of Shakefpeare’s compofitions, and 
abounding with beauties which powerful genius only ‘wild na- 
ture’s vigour working at the root’ could produce. 

The feventh and eighth diflertations, on the Cinna of Cor- 
neille and the Death of Julius Czfar, are written to defend 
Shakefpeare againft the mifreprefentations of Voltaire, who, in 
his preface to Cinna, exprefles himfelf thus : 


** Having often heard Corneille and Shakefpeare compared, | 
thought it proper to fhew their different manner in fubjeéts that havea 
yefemblance. I have therefore chofen the firft aéts of the Death of 
Czfar, where there is a confpiracy, as in Cinna, and in which every 
thing is relative to the confpiracy to the end of the third a&. The 
reader may compare the thoughts, the ftyle, and the judgment of 
Shakefpeare, with the thoughts, the ftyle, and the judgment of Cor- 
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nejlle. It belongs to the readers of all nations to pronounce between 
the one and the other. A Frenchman or an Englifhman might per- 
haps be fufpected of fome partiality. To inftitate this procefs, it was 
neceflary to make an exa¢t tranflation ; what was profe‘im the tragedy 
of Shakefpeare is rendered into profe; what was in blank verfe into 
blank verfe, and almoft verfe by verfe; what is low and familiar is 
tranflated familiarly and low. ‘The tranflator has endeavoured to rife 
with the author when he rifes; and when he is turgid and bombaft, 
not to be niore or lefs fo than he. ‘The tranflation given here is the 
moft faithfal that can be, and the only faithful one in our language 
of any author ancient or modern. ‘I have but a word to add, which 
js that blank verfe cofts nothing but the trouble of dictating ; it is 
not more difficuls-to wyite than a letter. If people fhould take it into 
their heads to write tragedies in blank verfe, and to act them on our 
theatre, tragedy.is ruined; take away the difficulty and you take 
away the merit.””. - ckyre: | 

The Author expofes the abfurdity of Voltaire’s notion, that 
to write blank verfe cofts nothing but the trouble of dictating s 
he detects many grofs faults inthis only faithful tranflation, fome 
of which’ are mifinitely ridiculous;: and then, by a fair and ju- 
dicious comparifon of the Cinna with Julius Czfar, he demon- 
{trates the fuperior abilities of Shakd{peare. Among other in- 


ftances of falfe tranflation is the following, which is prefented 


to our Readers as a.literary curiofity ; } 
! Brutus. | - 
otis > *Tis,a common proof, 
That lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder,., - 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his face ; 
* But when he once attains the upmoft round, 
- He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
~ Looks‘in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afcend. So Czfar may. 
* Thus Mr. Voltaire tranflates it, 
. BRUTU Ss. * 
——On fait affez quelle eft .l’ambition. 
L’ échelle des grandeurs a fes yeux fe prefente ; 
Elle y monte en cachant fon front aux {pectateurs ; 
Et quand elle eft haut, alors elle fe montre ; 
Alors jufques au ciel elevant fes regards, 
D’un coup d’ceil meprifant {4 vanité dedaizne 
Les premiers échelons qui firent fa grandeur. 
C’eft ce que peut Cefar, . 
_ © One knows what ambition is: the ladder of grandeurs prefents 
itfelf to her; in going up fhe hides her face from the fpettators ; 
When fhe is at the top then fhe fhews herfelf; then raifing her view to 
the heavens, with a {cornful look her vanity difdains the fteps of the 
ladder that made her greatnefs. ‘his it is that Cefar may do.” 

* In the original, lowlinefs is young-ambition’s ladder: the man 
who by feign’d humility, and courtefy, has attained to the power to 
which he afpired, turns his back on thofe humble means by which he 
aicended to it; the metaphor agreeing both to the’ man who has 
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gained the top of the ladder, and to him who has rifen to the fumm!, 
of power. In the tranflation, ambition afcends by fteps of grandeurs, 
hiding her face from the fpectators; when ihe is at the top, with q 
look or glance of her eye her vanity dildains the-firit tleps fhe took: 
which fteps'obferye were grandeuss; {fo the allegory is, vanity and 
ambition difdaining grandeyr; and she image prefented is a woman 
climbing up a ladder, which is not a very common object, but more 
fo than vanity’s difdaining grandeurs.’ : 

Among other ingenious and ufeful obfervations that are occa. 
fionally offered in this performance, .is the following, on the 
machinery of TFaflo and Ariofto: ‘ 

* However thefe poets,’ fays the Author, “may have been con. 
demned by the fevere and frigid critics, for giving ornaments to their 
works not purely claffical, I believe-every reader of tafte admires, not 
only the fertility of their imagination, but the judgment with which 
they availed themfelves of the fuperftition of the times, and of the 
—— and modes of thé country in which they taid the fcene of 
action. C = iF 

Thefe ornaments are certainly according to the fpirit of the 
claffics, though not according to the letter; the claffics availed 
themfelves of the fuperftition of their times, and: Taffo and 
Ariofto followed them cloffet by adopting other fuperftitions pe- 
culiar to their own time, than they would have done, if they 
had, by a fervile imitation, adopted the fame. , 

Upon the whole, this performance has ftrong marks of judg- 
ment and tafte, but the remarks are fometimes trite, and a 
compliment is: frequently paid to Shakefpeare’s judgment for 
what appears not to have been its objeét.- The language is 
fometimes affeéted, and fometimes corrupt; whether it is af- 
fected indeed. is a queftion of tafle, but the other charge is ca- 
pable of proof. The Authar fays,, that * an European monarch 
would think it as unbecoming him to be ftiled Light of the 
World, Glory of Nations, -and-/wch other fwelling additions, af- 
fumed by the Afiatic princes, as to.be called Tamer-of Horfes, 
or Swift-footed, like the heroes of Homer.’ »-To be /filed addt- 
tions which are afumed, is a conftruction not to be defended. In 
a remark on ) hy 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheft day 

he fays, * by which I do not with the laft two commentators 
imagine 7s meant either the tautology of time and the hour, of 
an allufion to time painted with an hour-glafs, or an exhorta- 
tion to time to haften forward, but rather ta fay tempus et hora.’ 
The expreffions * by which I do not imagine 1s meant—but rather 
to fay,’ are, in this fentence, what diflocated or diftorted mem- 
bers are in a-body, which, by an aukward attempt, rather 
fhew what was intended to be done, than do it. Other faults 
there are, but they bear no proportion to the general excellence 
of the work, ‘ 
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As much has been faid by this Author, and other ingenious 





* writers, of the ufe of the drama,’ with refpect to the improve~ 
ks ment of principles ‘and manners, it is fubmitted to them, whe~ 
nd ther, upon the whole, the drama does not tefd to excite thofe 
a |  paffions by which virtue moft frequently is overborne, though 
rg it may abound with precepts to regulate or fupprefs them, and 
| whether in that cafe, the eftablifhment of the drama is not like 
ae fetting a houfe on fire, and then playing the engine ? 
he Ag Mr. Garrick’s general excellence m his profeffion is men- 
fioned with a juft encomium in this piece, it is alfo fubmitted 
- | to him, whether, in a particular inftance, he might not change 
re his prefent manner for a better. ‘ 
> Lear is a good man but choleric, fubject to fudden and vio- 
he Jent anger, but mot capable of deliberate malice, much lefs of 
of impiety. ‘That in the bitternefs of his fou] he fhould conceive, 
and even exprefs, the horrid curfe ‘of his daughter and her off+ 
ne fpring, is confiftent with his, charaéter and ‘fituation ;. but it 
od fhould be uttered with hafty vehemence, in the. firft agony of 
id relentment, without paufe or refle@tion. Mr. Garrick, on ths Jacthe , 
e- contrary, is fome time filent before he begins this, execration ; 


y he then deliberately comes forward, and, with all the appearc- Mie 


ance of reflective malice, and-all the aggravation of horrid im- 








ys picty, kneels down, clafps his hands, looks upward, and, with ° 
a a flow articulation that gives room for thought between every “4 
or fentence, utters this rhapfody of paflion as a folemn prayer ! 
is On this occafion a correction, or at leaft an improvement, ia 
f. the pointing, may be fuggefted in a very ftriking: paflage, ia 
- which the power of the p!ayeramay..be exerted to..great advan- 
h tase. When, Macbeth is :mufing on the confequence -of. his 
le guilt, as the murderer of Banquo, he fays, 
{(- It will have blood—they fay blood will have blood. 
S, So it has'heen always pointed, and is always {pdkéen ; but that 
a blood will have blood fhould“be firft fhid as ‘the report of cém=- 
n mon opinion, then as a fecret conviction of the mind : 
It will have blood they ‘fav—blood will have blood. 

The Jatter part of the verfe thus pointed, rifes upon the for- 

§ mer; the fpeaker firft declares the opinion of others, and then 


Vr Tepeats it as his own; but, pointed the other way, conviction 
- degenerates into report, report is not confirmed by conviction. 
lhere. is one paflage,in King Lear which all commentators 





r have miftaken, and about which they have all been at much 
- trouble to no purpofe, yet it is certainly uncorrupt, except in 
f punctuation, and in fome of the old copies the puntuation is 
5 right. ‘Lear, in his inveétive againit women, fays of one with 
¢ a demure look, 

Her face between her forks {peaks fnow. , 
F It has always been fuppofed that the words between ber forks 
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relate to face, and many have been the conjectures what the 
forks were which the face was faid to be between; but the 
truth is, that thefe words relate not to face but to fnow; the de, 
mure look of the face intimates that below the girdle, between the 
forks, there is fnow. We all know why man is called a forked 
animal, and why Falftaff refembles Shallow toa forked rhadith, 
is it not therefore ftrange that this paflage fhould hitherto haye 
been univerfally miftaken ? 
Her face, between her forks {peaks {now. 
Feud P Ha, 





A New Syfiem of Midwifery, in Four Parts; founded on PraGical 
Obfervations :. the whole slluftrated with Copper-plates. By Ro- 
bert Wallace Johnfon, M.D. 4to. 11. 1s. Wilfon, &c, 
1769. ; 

HE fubjeé& of this publication is of fuch a nature, that 
an abftract of the whole, or a minute detail of any parti- 


cular parts, could only with propriety be laid before an accous 
cheur.—Let.it fuffice therefore, that we give a general character 


“i” of the work, together with fuch an extract as may be calculated 













for a more general perufal. 

Dr. Johnifon appears to be a perfon of judgment, ability, and 
indefatigable application in this branch of his profeffion: and 
though in his fyftem of midwifery, there may be-fome few 
things rather exceptionable, with others which are not com- 
pletely afcertained ; yet it contains much uf¢ful knowledge, and 
may be ftudied or confulted with advantage by that clafs of 
readers to which it particularly belongs. f 


The following quotation contains Dr. Johnfon’s account 
© Of the Miliary Fever. 


© Women are fometimes feized with a fever, in the month-of child- 
bed, accompanied with an eruption, of many fmall puftules on the 
fkin, about the fize of millet feeds, from the refembiance of which, 
the diforder is called a miliary fever. 

‘ There is a difeafe like this, which befalls women at other times, 
and men likewife, which appears fomewhat different in its nature, as 
well as fymptoms. But here we hall fpeak only of the former. 

‘ §. If. Many caufes have been afligned for this fever; but ! think, 
the moft common are the following; Firft, There are feafons (tho’, 
as it feems to me, neither stated nor regular) which are more produc- 
tive of it than others; yet, as far as i have feen, it is no ways infec- 
tious to thofe who attend. Secondly, A pre-difpofition in the confti- 
tution, for fome women have it during feveral lyings-in, which does 
not always continue, for they are often free trom it through fucceed- 
ing ones. Thirdly, Stimuli applied to the fyftem, fach as a violent 
labour, too hot aregimen, aliments taken very copioufly in a day or 
two after delivery, &c, Fourthly, Expofing the body imprudently a 
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cold air. Fifthly, A fudden or premature receifion of milk from the 
breats ; as alfo a fuppreilion of the lochia; but 1 mutt obferve ne- 
yerthelefs, that I have known women feized with this fever after 
their conititutions have feemed much weakened by a profufion of the 
lochia, and though milk ftill remained in the breafts. Nay, in fome 
of thefe cafes, after the fever was gone, and the puttules fcaled off, I 
have known the milk return fpontaneoufly, and pretty copioufly to 
the breafts. Finally, any fudden furprize, or violent agitation of the 
mind, as anger, fear, &c. will alfo caute this fever ; fome initances of 
which I have feen, where the event was fatal, although all poflible 
means were ufed for the relief of the patient. 

‘ §, II]. The diagnoftics are generally as follows. ‘The patient is 
feized with a cold fhivering (fometimes more than once) fucceeded by 
a profufe fweat, fmelling fomewhat acud, and remarkably feetid, ef- 
pecially at firft; the pulfe is pretty full; very quick, and fometimes 
tremulous; the head is light, and often hurried; there 1s always an 
opprefion on the breaft; a depreflion of the fpirits; frequent figh- 
ings, and difturbed fleeps ; fometimes a pain in one hip, or in fome 
part of the abdomen, refembling a cholic; the tongue is generally 
moift, yet the thirftis great; fhe is inwardly hot, yet feels frequent 
horrors or chills, efpeciaily if the rifes in the bed, or uncovers her 
breafts or arms. In procefs of time fhe feels an uneajinefs, or general 
fenfation of a pricking in the fkin, immediately after which, there is 
an eruption of very {mall puftules, firit, about the pit of the ftomach, 
breait, neck, arms, hands, and between the fingers, and then more 
generally, though feldom over all the body. 

‘ The puftules are mo commonly pellucid, or horny coloured, 
and feel hard to the touch, It is not unufual for them to come fud- 
denly out, and a great part of them to go as fuddenly in again, efpe- 
cially if the patient inprudently gets out of bed, or by any means 
checks the perfpiration or iweat. As they appear, the fever, and 
moft of the fymptoms are alicviated ; there is a copious fweat, and 
commonly the urine depofites a large fediment: but when they dif- 
appear, the fever, and fymptoms, particularly the opprefion 
of the breaft, and the depreffion of the fpirits recur again ; 
and thus the cafe fluctuates fometimes for weeks without obferving 
(as far as | have been able to remark) any regular periods; and yet 
the patient apparently mends ; the countenance looks more lively, 
and there is a new acquifition of itrength after every remiffion of the 
fymptoms, till at lait the recovery becomes perfect. The puftules go 
off very flowly, and as they take their final leave, the fkin itches, they 
peel off, and not uncommonly carry fome little fcales of the epidermis 
with them, 

* §.1V. When in a few days, or a week after the attack, the puf- 
tules come freely out, and remain on the fkin ; when upon the erupe 
ton, the head, breaft, and {pirits are relieved; the fleep refrefhing ; 
the pulfe becoming more foft, and not fo very quick, a favourable 
event is portended : and when the urine depoiites a copious fediment 
of a white or branny colour, 2 crifis is now begun, not only relieving 
the patient from this diforder, but very commonly from every other 
Riv, Auguit, 1769. coniequent 
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confequent on delivery. Neverthelefs it is not to be expeéed, thy 
the recovery will always prove {peedy, as may be underftood fro, 
what has been faid in §. [1/. 

¢ But when the patient finds no relief by the eruption ; when the 
puftules do not remain fleadily out; when the fever, and fymptom, 
already mentioned, recur with violence; the urine pale; and by 
Jittle moifture on the fkin, or that which 1s, not being general, the cap 
will not only be difficult, but the event alfo doubtful. If it has bee, 
long before the puftules appeared; and on their eruption there be litt, 
or no abatement of the fever and fymptoms; the head being hurried: 
the breaft and fpirits oppreffed; the pulfe low and quick; no equil 
or kindly moilture on the {kin ; no milk in the breatts ; little or yy 
lochia, and the urine {till pale, or of adirty cyder colour; the patient 


is in the moft imminent danger. 


‘ §, V. Inthe cure of this fever, as a very particular regard is tok 
had to the patient’s regimen, we fhall for that purpofe recommen 
what has been faid in Chap. 7. §.1V. | 

‘ Venefeciion is fometimes necefiary, as for inftance, when the fever 
maniic fis itfelf on the third or fourth day after delivery, (before which 
time it feldom doth, but moft commonly a few days later) and when 
the pulfe is pretty full and quick, the oppreffion about the breafts gre, 


efpecially if the lochia are obftru€ied, and the lungs feem over 


_ charged ; or if there be a pain in the fide, then bleed, and repeat it 
_as occafion requires. 


¢ In fome cafes 1 have thought that bliflers have done good, andin 


‘others not. 


« As to internal medicines ; thofe that are either acid or very hea 
ing, have no place here. Such as are foft and gently fudorific are ufed; 
and, I think, with propriety ; for, fo far as 1 can judge from my om 
experience, they have always had the beft effect. With refpet to 
their forms J fhall only adduce a few, by way of example: 


I. K Palveris contrayerva compofiti {crupalum 
unum, 
Spermatis ceti foluti drachmam dimidiam, 
. Aquz alexiteriz fimplicis fefcunciam, 
— {fpiritucfe, 
Syrup! croci fingulorum drachmas duas ; 
Mifce, fiat hauftus fexta quaque hora fumendus 
Vel, 
If. RK Succi limonum unciam dimidiam, 
Salis abfinthii-quantum fatis ad plenam fa- 
turationem, 
Spermatis ceti foluti drachmam dimidiam, 
Pulveris contrayerve compofiti fcrupulum 
unum, 
croci grana fex, 
Spiritus volat. aromat, guttas viginti, 
Aque feniculi unciam unam, 
alexiteriz fpirituofe, 
Syrupi fimplicis fingulorum drachmas duas; 
Mice, fiat hauiius quarta guaque hora fumendus. 
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Vel, 
ILL. KR Succi limonum unciam dimidiam, 
Salis abfinthii quantum fufficit, 
Ad plenam faturationem, 
Pulveris croci grana otto ; 
Mixture oleoie cum gummi unciam 
unam, 
Aqu2: nucis mofchate, 
Syrupi croci fingulorum drachmas duas, 
Mifce, fiat hauftus ut fupra fumendus 


‘ If the eruption comes freely out; efpecially when fucceeded by an 
alleviation of the other fymptoms, the above medicines or fimilar one 
may be taken for a few days, 

‘ But if it neither appears kindly, nor keeps properly out, the pulfe 
changing fmaller, and the head growing hurried ; or if there is much 
unealinefs in the abdomen, as fome times happens from indurated 
feces, &c. difcontinue, for a while, the fudorifics, inject an emolient 
glyfter; and, if the patient is coftive, repeat it till the alvine tube is 
fufficiently relieved. | 

‘ This, however, muft be done with caution, left the bowels be irri- 
tated, and a purging brought on, which may prove fatal. 

‘ When the inteitinal tube has been relieved, though in this cau- 
tious manner, it is fometimes neceflary to give fuch an opiate di- 
rectly as that in Chap. If. and then the patient may continue in 
the ufe of one of the preceding draughts, or in that of thefe fol. 
lowing : 

lV. K Radicis contrayerve contufe, 
Semi drachmam, coque in 
Aque purz quantitate fufficiente ad fef- 
cunciam, 
Colaturz adde, 
Spiritus minderri femi unciam, 
Spermatis ceti foluti fcrupulum unum, 
Tin¢ture croci drachmam dimidiam, 
Syrupi fimplicis drachmas duas ; 
Mifce, fiat hauftus fexta vel quarta quagque hora 
fumendus. 


Vel, 

V. & Decoéti fupra prefcripti unciam unam, 
Mixture oleofe cum gummi femi unciam, 
Calcis antimonii fcrupulum unum, 

Vini crocei drachmam femis, 
‘Aquz nucis mofchate, 
Syrupi fimplicis, 
Singulorum drachmas duas ; 
Mifce, Sat hauftus fexta quaque hora fumendus,’ 


D. 
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The Anatomy of Painting: or a fhort and eafy Intrcdu€tion to Ana 


tomy: being a new Edition, on a fmaller Seale, of fix Tables of 


Albinus, with their linear Figures: alfo, a new Tranflation ¢ 
Albinus’s Hijtlery of that Work, and of bis Index ta the Six 
Tables: to ivhich ave added the Anatomy of Celfus, with Notes, 
and the Phyftology of Cicero: with an Introduction, giving a fort 
View of Picturefque Anatomy. By John Brifbane, M. D, 
Folio, 11. 8s. large Paper, 18s. fimall Paper. Cadell. 1769, 


“HE Tables of Albinus will be an everlafting monument 

of the genius, abilities, accuracy and indefatigable applj- 

cation of that great anatomift.—The pbyfician, the furgeon, 

the painter, the ftatuary, and in fhort every one who has a :atte 

either for anatomy or the arts of defign, may confult thefe 
tranfcripts of nature with equal pleafure and advantage. 

Dr. Brifbane’s view in publifhing fix of thee tables is pointed 
out in the following quotation : 

«. The fix tables of \lbinue, which are now publifhed in a fmaller 
form, though they may ferve as an introduction to anatomy, and as an 
ornament to hang up in the ftudies of fuch as love that {cience, are 
chiefly intended for the ufe of thofe, who purfue the arts of defign, in 
order to awaken their attention to this part of their profeflion, and as 
a {pecimen to form the tafte of youth, early, to a love of elegance in 
anatomy, and to fhow them how much fhorter, more eafy, and agree- 
able it is, to be introduced to that f{cience by means of figures, than 
hy tedious fyftems, and leftures upon dead bodies alone. The work 
was alfo undertaken for the amufement of the editor at his leifure 
hours, who is a profeffed lover of anatomy, and of the arts of defign. 
It was likewife undertaken from a veneration of the great Albinus, 
in order ftill further to {fpread the knowledge of his admirable works, 
fo juftly deferving to be known; but particularly to recommend the 
regular ufe of figures in anatomy, and the true manner of applying 
that fcience to the ufes of the arts of defign. The fmaller form was 
chofen, to make the tables more portable, more fit for fiudy, and at 
the fame time to come at a lower price. Though fmall, they are of 
fuch a fize as to contain, in the diflincteft manner, whatever is ex- 

refled in the large originals from which they were copied, fome en- 
tirely, and others partly with my own hand; and engraved, under my 
own eye and conllant direction, by a young engraver, who | hope will 
one day be eminent in his profedion. No time or expence was fpared 
to give them all the perfection, that copies of fuch inimitable crigi- 
nals are capable of. ‘Ihe back-grounds were omitted, not only 0 
fave Jabour and expence, but as tables of fo {mall a form id not fo 
much require thefe ornaments ; and by want of them, the figures 
feemed to appear with more diftinctnefs and perfpieuity, and to be 
fitter for the ufe of fcience. ‘fo the outlines or linear figures, on ac- 
count of the tize, [I was obliged to add figures of particular parts as 
large as the originals ; otherwife | could not have found room for the 
Jetters cr inarks of reference ; this i hope will be thought a good con- 
Wayanace, and will uot be incouveniext to she reader, the feparate parts 
being 
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being placed all around, near the correfponding members of the en- 
tire hgure, and as it were in the fame attitude and direftion, fo that 
the eye pafles eafily from the one to the other; and what letters are 
not found on the entire figure, muft always be looked for on the fe- 

arate correfponding parts. And it is hoped that very few errors 
will be found, even in the linear tables, and letters or marks upon 
them, which were examined with the fame attention as every other 
art of the work; and indeed, in my care of printing the tables, 
choice of the workmen, and of the paper, and in every other particu- 
lar, | followed, as nearly as I was able, the excellent method purfued 
and defcribed by Albinus himfelf. 

‘ The tranflation, both of the general preface of Albinus, con- 
taining the hiftory of the work, and alfo of his explication of the 
tables, is entirely new; in which | have not only endeavoured to ex- 
prefs the fenfe, but alfo the graces of Albinus; and in the index, or 
explication of the tables, his elegant brevity. I had too much plea- 
fure in endeavouring to imitate that great anatomiit, and te try to 
exprefs the beauty and elegance of his manner, to weary of the iabo- 
rious tafk of tranflating him anew; efpecially as the former Englith 
tranflator, befides miffing almoit every where the charater and ele- 
ance of the author, 1s erroneous in many places, and in fome pages 
of the hiftory of the work hardly to be underitood ; chiefly becaufe 
the tranflator feems not to feel the beauty of the original, and to be 
totally ignorant of the painter’s art, fome knowledge of which is fo 
neceflary to one that undertakes a work of this hind. I have taken 
the liberty to divide Albinus’s hiftory of the work into chapters and 
fections, and alfo have added an epitome of it; for though nothing can 
be more methodical, and more worthy the ftudy both of painters and 
anatomills, than that hiflory, in order to judge of the merit and de- 
fe&ts of anatomical fgures, and in what manner they ought to be con- 
ftru€ted ; yet as the nature of the fubse’, and the minurenefs of the 
author, require an attentive reader, 1 thought thefe finaller helps, by 
rendering every thing more clear and ea, might be ufeful to young 
painters and anatomiits. ‘ confefs hewever, notwithftanding all the 
pains | have beitowed, that my copies, voth of the tables and of the 
words of Albinus, are many degrees infermaw to the orivinals; but L 
flatter myfelf they are lefs unworthy of them, than { me former at- 
tempts; though perhaps others may difcover errors and defects in my 
tranflation and copies, that | myfelf am infenfible of. Such errors IJ 
fhall ever be ready to own and to correct ; and ! fhall proceed to give 
the remaining mufcular tables of Albinus, fo as to complete the 
work ; likewiie other anatomical tables and treatifes, according as L 
find they will be agreeable to the public.’ 

In the fhort view of picturefque anatomy which forms the in- 
troduction to this work, he thus defcribes the'ufes and applica- 
tion of the art: | 

* According to the views that thofe have who apply to the ftudy of 
anatomy, their attention mult be applied to different things, and in « 
different manner. ‘hus, according to the prefent fy:iem of medical 
education, a phyfician mutt ftudy anatomy on an extenfive plan, and 
with very enlarged views, fo as to underitand not only the larger parts, 
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and grofs mechanifm of the animal, but alfo to penetrate into its moi 
intimate ftruéture, fo as to difcover, if poflible, the moft minute vyef. 
fels, cells, pores and fibres, upon which the various functions of the 
animal depend, and which are the feats of particular difeafes, or by 
means of which, remedies may be applied to the whole body, or its 
particular parts: nor muft he underitand the folids only, but alfo the 
fluid parts, which nourifh the former, and are themlelves the feats of 
difeafes, and act upon the folids fometimes as poifons, and fometines 
as remedies; ner ought the finer parts by which the body 1s govern. 
ed, and even the mind itfelf, fo far as it acts upon and is conneed 
with the body, to be lefs the fubject of medical iiudy than the body 
itfelf; otherwife, a phyfician mult have vers imperfect ideas of his 

rofefion, and of the animal machine, and often fail in his cures, 
cea many cifeafes are wholly, or partly cured by the movements 
of the ming, cr by applying the remecy firit to the mind, and thereb 

roducing the wifhed-tor efteci upon the body. — nd in like manner, 
the whole extent of nature, in fo far as it Can any way influence or 
affeéi the animal machine, either to injure or reflore it, is alfo the 
true and nec flary fubject of medical fiudy; from all which may be 
feen, the importance of the medical profeflion, and the preat extent 
and difficulty of it, e!pecially as fo much judgment, houour, huma- 
nity, and incuitry, are conitan ly requircd in the practice of it; other. 
wile, opportunities mull be loft, and the greaicil mifchief done; and 
an art deftined for the Jatety.and protection of mankind, be converted 
ynto the greateit curie to fociety. But to ieturn to anatomy. 

‘ Afurgeon onthe other hand, though he ought to have at leaft a 
general idea of the animal oeconomy, and indeed of evcry part of 
medicine, yet his chief anatomical fludy ihould be coniined to know 
exactly the bones, with their joints, and the mufctes, together with 
the large blood veffels and nerves, and the fituations and mechanical 
ftruciure of thofe parts, which are to be tlie fubject of, or onght to be 


eh = 


fhunned in performing operations, or are the feats of chirureical dif 
eafes, or to which external remedies are moft properly applied. 

‘ Lut a painter, ora lover of the arts of defign, mutt fludy anatomy 
with other views. As the reprefentation of the outfide or ferface of 
the human body, is the chief object of his art, he ought to ftudy the 
ftructure of the body and its inward parts, chiefly for the fake of, or a 
they affect or are reterred to the external furface, and make their ap- 

earance there, or are affiflant in the better drawing end reprefenta- 
tion of it, Hence the parts which fhow themfelves upon, or affect 
the furface of the body, ought to be the fole or chief obje&t of the 
ftudy ofa painter. ‘I he parts therefore that lie neareft to the furface 
or outfide of the body, and confequently that are moit immediately 
concerned in forming its outline, are firft to be confidered by a painter, 
yiz. the external layer of wulcies, efpecially the larger ones, and thofe 
that are moft fubject to appear in the movements and attitudes of the 
body : as to the tkin and fat under it, thefe are uniformly fpread over 
the whole bedy, and are to be confidered merely as a drapery or cO- 
vering to the more inward parts, which appear every where more or 
lefs through them, at fome times and places in a fironcer, and at 
others in an ob{curer manner. But though the parts neareft to the 
furface, are the frit and moft obvious that bel ng to the ftudy of 2 
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arts cannot be well underftood, without a juit idea of the internal 


ones, even of thofe which are as it were buried in the center of the 
body: | mean the bones, or fkeleton, which are the foundation and 
frame on which the whole fabric 1s bail, and to which, as a bafis, all 
the other parts are mediately or immediately referred, particularly the 
mufcles, {o mere Sane to be known by painters, w hick » are chiefly in- 
ferted into the bones, an id make contiderable marks and impretiions 
upon them 5 and confequently, without the knowledze of the bones, 
the mufcles aad 0 other foft parts cannot be unde rftood: but there is 
another reafon why the bones mutt be it ud lied by a painter, viz. be- 
caufe parts of the bo though covered d by the liteguments, appear 
not obfcurely to the e > in many bei of the Ledy, and lke the 
large m iufcles, are en ns caufe of the outline, and of the charaer, 
proportion, beauty, and sancstenne of many parts ; ; and when pro- 
perly confidered and underitood, the bones, bv fo many fixed points, 
give the fineft direction to a painter, not only how to find and place 
th be mufeles, but alfo how to draw e human body; nor can it be fo 
jufly or readily drawn by any uialie, as by one that underftands 
anatomy in a maiterly manner, and parti iculariy the bones and exter- 
nal mufcles, and can point ra ‘m le out upon a living man, and by 
means of that know ledge e, determines a!l his pé oints, and the forms 
and proportions of every part and member, adding one part to another 
as he knows they hie upon the body: this is the true and natural me- 
thod of drawing the human fie ure, and is a much ealier and com- 
pleater way, to one that underiiands anat my, than any artificial or 
mechanica! method by fguares, or by dividing the body into fo many 
heads, or by troftine merely to practice and memory, or a fervile 
imitation of any mater. but though the bones and exeraial mufcles 
are the moft neceffary part of the anatomical Rady of a painter, yet it 
t be confefied, thar at lealt a general kno wledy e of the whole fa- 
brie j is of great ufe, in order to a more complcte and mailerly repre 
fentation of the human body, and in order to be able to divertify, and 
give a reafon for every appearance; and net only the folids mult be 
known by a painter, but he ought likewile to have fome idea of the 
fluids, as on theie chiefly depend the various tints aud colours of the 
fin, that appear in the ‘difewe fexes and ages of life, in different 
characters and occafions, climates and nations, even to that of the 
Blacks or AZthiopians. And as nature has fo contrived the human 
frame, that the movements and patiions of the mind affect the body, 
and a are evidently feen and ditinguiied upon the countenance, and 
ve exprefied there and in other parts of the body by ftrong and cer- 
tain charaéters, and as this is the moit dilicate and highett part of 
the painter's art, by which he is capable‘to move, to delight, and to 
infrast mank ind, and to recommend himfclf and his art to their 
eeem and admire ti mm; therefore, the ttudy of the mind, and its va- 
rlous charaCters, paftons, and moven ents, in fo far as the: ey are marked 
upon, and exprefied by the body, ought to be above a M1 things the 
tidy of a painter: foras the members of the human ba ly, ina ‘ocd 
pic ure, beautifeliy oppear throus 4 the « dr aperys and as the hones. and 
maicles appear th.oush the thia, fo the mind itfelf in all its charace 
fe’s and paficus appears upon the countenance, and in the expr-flive 
proportions, 


yet nature has fo contrived the human body, that the external 
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proportions, attitudes, and tints of various parts ; by which, aSina 
pantomime or dumb reprefentation, a painter can as 1t were fpeak to 
the beholders, and by lines and colours alone, can perform the fame 
effets with the mufician, the poet, the orator, or the aétor upon the 
ftage of mimic, or of real life. 

* A lover of the arts of defign, or indeed any anatomift of true 
tafte, will look upon the human body and all its parts with the eye of 
a painter, otherwife, he will fee and de‘eribe it in an ignorant and 
ruftic manner: this pidturefque turn we obferve in few modern ana. 
tomifts, but rather a great ignorance of it, the generality feldom 
rifing above mechanical iJcas, and many of them have even been ig. 
norant of geometry, and every polite and liberal fcirence, though ab- 
folutely neceffary toa true knowledge of anatomy. Obferving the 
human body with the eye of a paintcr, enables us to fee it in all its 
beauty and perfection, and raifes in our minds a thoufand ideas of the 
ufes and propricty of the feveral parts, whereof one ignorant of paint. 
ing will be totally infenfible: and in defcribing the human body 
upon this plan, we naturally do it in the moft clear, fhort, and agree. 
able manner, far different from the dull pedantic defcriptions and te- 
dious trifling of vulgar anatomifls. It is from bad habits alone, and 
mere want of genius, that any noble ‘cience, or any defcription of 
hature, can become tedious or difagreeable, or be borne and relithed 
by the hearers: hence the works of the ancienis, and of thofe who 
follow their footiteps, are read and feen with delight and admiration, 
while we are apt to fall afleep over the works of many accurate and 
laborious modern’ writers, and wonder how men can be fo blind and 
infenfible to true beauty, when nature and fuch admigable models are 
conftantly before their eyes.’ 

Upon the whole, few, we apprehend, who have any rclifh for 
anatomy and the arts of defign, are unacquainted with the 
works of Albinus; Dr. Brifbane, however, appears to be a per- 
fon of tafte ; his tranflations are well executed; and the tables 
have been copied with care, but from their fize muft neceffarily 
be les diftinét than the originals. D 

9 
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Art 10. A Letter to the Monthly Revieavers cccafioned by their candid 
and impartial Svriéure upon a late finfible and patriotic Poem, enti 


tuled, * Ambition, an Epiitle to coli” With a prefatory Addrefi to 


the Shaver. And a paraphraftic Inverfion of the famous Petition of 


Agur: by way of Appendix. Drawn up for the Comfort of the Scru- 
pulous, Dijcontented, or Audacious. tvo. 6d. Cooke. 


T “ME Writer of this Letter pretends to have no connection with 

the Author of Ambition, an Epifile to Paoli, which he has endea- 
voured to defcnd againit the cenfures which were pafled upon it in the 
Review 
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Review for April laft; there is, however, great reafon to fuppofe, 
that the Author of Ambjtion and of this Letter are the fame ; fimilitude 
of hands is very ftrong evidence, and this evidence we fhall bring in 
favour of our fuppofition. There is nonfenfe from a redundancy of 
words in Ambition, fo there is in this Letter; ‘ I could not find,’ fays 
tle Author, in his epiitle dedicatory, ‘ to whom swith greater propriety 
the following pages might be more appofitely dedicated than to you ;’ 
that is, I could not find to whom more projerly the following pages 
might more properly be dedicated. ‘he Author of Ambition attempts 
jlluitration by figures that do not illuftrate, fo does the Letter- writer : 
he infinuates that no literary performance will fland the teft of fevere 
criticifm, and immediately adées, ‘ fome particular parts of here and 
there a fingular performance, like fome uncommon infiances of fortitude 
upon the rack, may be fafely put to this ordeal, yet the whole of no 
compofition ever did, or ever will bear it.’ The principle to be illuf- 
trated is, that particular parts of a literary compoiition may appear to 
be faultlefs when brought to the teft of criticifm ; the figure is, a 
perfon on the rack, who makes ho confefion, whether znnocent or 
guilty: the rack is a telt of fortitude and not of zznocence: the ordeal 
indeed was a teft of innocence and not of fortitude: the Letter-writer 
has fuppofed the rack and the ordeal to be the fame, which is another 
inftance of his refemblance to the Author of Amzition. ‘That Author 
fuppoles minfirels to be courtexzans ; the Letter-writer is as grofsly ig- 
norant in the fame particular, for he fuppofes them to be women edu- 
cated with a view to proftitution. Min/fre/ is a word of nearly the 
fame import with dard, and was ufed to fignify a man who fung hifto- 
rical veries to an initrument; it has been jince ufed to fignify an iti- 
nerant fidler who plays at country wakes, but it is not leis abfurd to 
{fuppofe parfon and harlot to be fynonimous terms, than harlot and 
fidler. 

The Author of 4mbhiticn ufes metaphors that are mixed and incon- 
gruous in the higheft degree ; the Letter-writer thinks that metaphors 
are not the worfe for mixture and incongruity ; the Poet talks of a 
Phaplet of poifon to dcbauch a mind ; let us hear the Apologif : 

“© A chapleg of poifon to debauch the mind.”—Here, | f{uppofe, is 
thought to be a clafhing, er confufion of ideas—e it fo—it never- 
thelefs expreffes what it was intended to mean (and fo much it cer- 
tainly fhould) one of thofe fallacious and infinuating arts that are 
made ufe of to dedauch or vitiate the mind, by pleafing, in order to 
impofe, upon the /ex/es; or rather by them upon the imagination, and 
thereby gaining an irrefittable afcendancy over both the affeétions and 
the will; of whoie pollution the ienfes become the initruments, as 
the object itfelf was of their deception.—Now, gentlemen, viewed in 
this light, (and in what other ought it to be viewed ?) tho’ your Ac- 
CURACIES may Object to the metaphor, the moral is clear enough to in- 
telligence: and if only by the courtefy of criticifm, would have been 
tolerated in almoft any thing but an addrefs in behalf of Mr. Wilkes; 
or “* Ambition, an Epiftle to + aoli.” 

Put if a metaphor should not be cenfured as tranfgreffing the rules 
of poetry or rhetoric, provided its general meaning can be gueffed, nei- 
ther thould a literal éxpreflion be cenfured as tranfgreffing the rules of 
grammar, fuppofing it not to be wholly unintelligible, and the Let- 
ter-writer 
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ter-writer ae be ji ifufed in mak <Ing the noun- fincular, and the pro- 


noun plural, when he aks ‘ WwW hether we have not recommended ma- 
ny @ production which, exclufive of ther futility, ave had no other 
merit than that they s were adv Ivertifed for our bookfeller.’ 

But whether this Apologift for 4b:tion is or 1s not the Author, is a 
queftion of little importance either to us or to the public: wea ppre- 
hend our Read ders are fufficiently fatisfied with refpeét to his le: ining 
and abilities: his candour and politenefs are equally confpicuous ; 
we have remarked the moft glaring faults of a performance in which 
there is nothing to commend, for which he accuies us of raacour, par- 
tializy, and invidioufne/s, has ftigmatized us as the enemies of 1 erty 
and religion, as commending | only from intereft and condemning 
merely from envy, as mean, felfth, foolifh ; nay, as foily it! felf. 
* Erafmus, fays he, has written your encomium.’ We an{wer not thing 
to thefe charges, but with him a better temper, and a more reputable 
employment. 

His paraphraftic inverfion of Agur’s prayer is a rhapfody altogether 
unintelligible ; it feems to have been intended as a cenfure of what 
was faid of Agur’s prayer in a late Review, but it neither implies nor 
exprefles any juft t impeachment of that article: itis a a mixture of blaf- 
phemy and nonfenfe, of which a parallel can fearcely be found: let 
the Reader judge, from the following extract : 

‘© Thou! whatever is thy nature or thy name; who art not only 
unknown and invifible, and Pence sigh tuite cut of reach and unap- 

oachable: but who, as it appearct h to Us, at tines art equally 
ftrange and unreafonable ; whofe ways, (if indeed they are thine) are 
really beyond our accounting for; but only that, as they muf be 
fomebody’s, and we are willing to put the mot charitable conftruétion 
upon even the mott fufpictor 5 and unfavourable appearances, we are 
therefore ready to bh lie ve, art better than appearances would repre 
fent—benrold! we the moilit ruily and detervin 2, (thoy ugh to be {ure 
not the moft favourcd or beloved) of all thy injured and 1)]-treated 
creatures, are now seta to make our mof juit and rational com- 
plaints; as the generous and veluntary advocates and interceffors, as 


wellin the behalf of our fpecies in general, as fo: ‘that mott ufeful 


and refpeCiable part of it ourfelves and Co. in paritcular: who are, as 
indeed we have long been, mot bafely and fname halle permitted to 
be, the —_ eminent lofers and fufferers ; not only by the {candalous 
and uniufiifiable inequality, and want even of common fen‘fe, which 
is fo notorio i confp:cuous in the diftribution of that which, our 
own obfer vation convinees us, alone can or expd: to conflitute the 
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real felicity of any fuch intelligent and /énfele b ings as we are. either 
in this Or any other {tate © tiat we KI W AV than r ab yut : and which, 
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written under the fanction of thy infpiration and appointment, by 
which not only our interefts are prejudiced, but our very fénfes and 
reafon are infulted : nay, more, we are, under the fevereft penalties, 
not only prohibited from complaining ; but are, by the fame cruel 
and de/potic authority, commanded and required to take our fuffer- 
‘ngs as a FAVOUR, and the moft tyrannical fubjugation under them 
as an efpecial and extraordinary PRIVILEGE: fo that by this means 
our miferies are buckled on us like a burden on the back of an a/s, or, 
a collar on the neck of a dog; as if we had either forfeited our exift- 
ences, or exifted only to be scaRIFieD ! This being then our fitua- 
tion, (but a fituation we are refolved not to {ubmit to a moment lon- 
cer than we can help,) We now make it our bufinefs to inform Thee 
of it, as well as of our refolutions upon it; and that as we are not 
only our own, but indeed, our own beft friends too, inflead of crouching, 
—cringing,—fawning, and whimpering, as others have often done, 
to be miferable, or defiring the honour of being permitted to remain 
fo, we male no ceremony to declare, that we will ftand to no fuch 
bargains, and fhould look upon ourfelves unworthy of the fhape or 
attitudes of sven if we did, and our fouls no bigger than a zutmeg—A 
parcel of frioid, timid, narrow, felf-concentred animals, undefervin 
the notice of a gra/shepper—‘To pretend from flattery or fear to make 
Thee imagine we approved of any fuch ufage, when at the fame time 
we are fure, that if they were to be placed in our ftead, who preach 
up this flavery to us, the very firft thing they would attempt would 
be to get rid of that or their —4ezmg/) Amen.’ 

After eight pages more of the fame jargon, the Author concludes 
with what he calls ‘ the effence of the foregoing, extracted for the 
eafe and comfort of the lazy, the infirm, or impatient : 

*‘ T befecch Thee do not give me poverty for then I fhall only be 
laughed at: nor yet a mere mediocrity, for that will be no better than 
my daily bread—A petition hardly fit for a dormoujfe—Lut give me 
tiches in abundance, and then, though I fhould deferve to be Aanged, 
every body will pull off their hats+f fhall have all ! want in cis 
world, and be treated ‘lixe a gentleman in the nexr! Amen,” 

‘ Now follows an ejaculation containing the A&ther of both; and 
may be ufed at court or the India honfe. 

“ © Jarrizr! make mea naros! Amen for ever and ever !” 

Perhaps from this paflage the Reader will conceive an opinion of 
the Author’s Srain, from which it will follow that his morals are fe- 
cured at the expence of his underlianding. Hs ' 


Art. 11, 4 Treatife on Fruit-trees. Py Thomas Hitt, formerly Gar- 
dener to Lord Robert Manners, at islexholm in Lincolnfhire ; and 
#0 Lord Robert Bertie, at Chiflehurit,-in Kent. The :d Edition. 
8vo. 5s, 3d. Boards. Robinfon and Roberts. 1768, 

The fire edition of this work came out in the year 1755 and our 
Readers will find it recommended, at large, in the 13th volume of 
this \eview. From the time of its firft publication, Mr. Hitt declares 
he has taade fuch additions, fucceflively, to his work, asa very ex- 
tentive practice afforded ‘him opportunities for doing; and thefe, he 
aifures his Readers, are all faithfully inferted, together with fome ne- 
ceflary corrections, in this third edition: wich we look upon as a 
Wery rational and ufesul publication. 

Art. 12. 
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Art, 12. 4 Rhapfidy. By Philippina Burton. 4to. 2s. €d. 
Wilkie, &c. 

Love, and all its raptures, is the fubject of this Lady’s incoherent 

rant, which fhe calls a Rhapfody. Her performance undoubted] 

calls for cenfure ; but her motives for printing may poflibly entitle 

her to compaffion. We fhall, therefore, at prefent, take no farther 

notice of this Nat. Lee in petticoats. 


Art. 13. The New Foundling es Wit, Part Ill. 8vo. 
y $. ' Ma. 
See Reviews for May, and for Sanit r, 1763: the Catalogues. 


Art. 14. The Female Captive: a Narrative of Fads, which happened 
in Barbary, in the Year 1750. “ ritten by herfelf. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
ss. fewed  tathurit. 


Contains, if we are not deceived by fair appearances, the real ftory 
of a young lady, «who, in ker paflage from the illand of -—-—to 
England, having the misfortune to be ‘taken by a Salletine, 1s carried 
into Harbary. where fhe with great difliculty avoids tie etrorts made 
by the emperor of Morocco ty engace her in his ferazlio; is at laft 
fet at liberty ;- arrives in I'ngland ; and is married to a gentleman 
who was the companion of her captivity. —'T here is nothing marvel- 
Jous in the narration; which, moreover, affords very few itereiling 
events, and will, perhaps, like many a dul ftory, be the lefs regarded 
for its being true. 


Art. 1s. The Cafe of the Orphan and Creditors of Fobu Ayl:ffe, E/q; for 
the Opinion cf the Public. With an Addenda of inter ‘ing Queries for 
the Anfewer of thofe whom it concerns. The whole aii ly frated, and 
indifputably authenticated from C ‘riginals. Svo. 1s. cd. frinted 
for the Author. 


This pamphlet being lately advertifed, as a new publication, it 
came of courfe into our hands; but as it appears, by the date of the 
title- page, to have been printed i in 1761, it does not now properly 
fall under our notice. Befide, who does not remember the flory of 
the unfortunate Ayliffe? 


Art. 16. The Works, inVerfe and Profe, of William Shenflone, E/q; Fil. 
LIT. containing Letters to particular Friends, from the Lear 17439, to 
1763. svo. 6s. Dodfley. 1763. 


Some of thefe letters are very trivial, but many others in the col- 
Jeétion are na.way unworthy of the attention of the public: and they 
will be particularly acceptable to the admirers of Mr. Shenftone’s 
writings. which, for the moit part, have undoubtedly very confider- 
able merit. Mr.Shenitone, confidered merely as an author, had the 
uncommon felicity of attracting the ve of his readers: and thofe 
who from readers had the happinefs of becoming acquainted with him 
as a man, never felt any diminution of that pre- “conceived eiteem for 
him, infpired by his works.—In thefe letters, his perfonal character 
appears in the fame amiable light as in his poetical compofitions :— 
they contain the ‘ hitlory of his mind for the lait twenty-four years of 


his life.’ 
Art. 17° 
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Art. 17. Genuine Memoirs of the Life of Mijs Aan Elliot. Written bya 
Gentleman intimately acquainted with her, and to whom fhe com- 
municated the mott intereiling Pailages ot her life. 1i2mo. zs. 6d. 


Fell. 

An impudent and grofs impofition on the public ; and, in all re- 
fpects, a molt worthlefs production. Mis &. was admired as an ac- 
trefs. She was more adntired as a mitreis;—particularly by a gen- 
tleman of diftinétion in the literary world, and by a perfon of very 
high rank in the C—t of St. J—s’s :—and, even after the cold hand of 
death had chilled the jiilies and rofes of her lovely tace, the could nor 
but be viewed as a tempting object, by the lurkiag poachers of Grub- 
fireet, who are conftantly lying in wait ior tuch game —Like the 
hungry jackalls in Turkey, watching the places of inierment, in or- 
der to harrow up and devour the dead bodies, the moment after they 
are depofited in the earth. 


PaoLITICAL 


Art. 18. An’ Addrefs to the Proprietors of India Stock, thewing from 
the political tate of Indoitan, the Neceflity of fending Com- 
miflioners to regulate and direct their affairs. 8vo. 15. fladon. 


The Author ftrenuoufly recommends the joining a fervant of the 
crown—(a military or naval officer) in the commiflion of fupervifor- 
fhip: a meafure not very agreeable to the free {pirit and jealous tem- 
per of the times. 

Art. 19. Objervations on Public Liberty, Patrictifm, Miniferial Def- 
potifm, Sc. Ina Letter to the Freeholders of Middlefex, and the 
Livery of London, By an Independent Citizen of London. vo. 
6d. ‘lowers. 

Written on the popular fide, with more judgment and moderation, 
than we ufually meet with in party-pamphlets. 


Art. 20. The Prefent State of Liberty in Great Britain and her Colonies, 
By an Englifhman. 8vo. od. Johnfon and Payne. 


On the fame fide with the foregoing obfervations: and contains a 
very good political Catechifm. 


Art. 21. Lhe Comments of Bull-face Double Fee, on the Petition of the 
Freeholders of the County of Middlefex. &vo. 2s. Fell, 

A perfon of great eminence in the law is here made the author of 
a refutation of the feveral articles contained in the Middlefex peti- 
tion; which refutation, or comment, was detailed in the Daily Ga- 
zetteer, in a feries of that paper, for the month of June latt.—The 
Editor recommends * this comment, as ‘ abounding with the moft 
{currilous abufe, indecent invectives, and audacious menaces againit 
the Petitioners, and every other perfon concerned in preparing and 
fupporting that petition.” It contains, however, many very jut 
obiervations. 

* In his title-page. 


Art.22. 4 Reply to the Comments and Menaces of Bull-face Double 
Fee, on the vetition of the Freeholders of Middlefex. Wherein 
the 
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the whele of Bull-face’s Arguments, and infamous Sophiftry, are 
detected, confuted and expofed, and the feveral Charges in the 
a Petition fully fupported and explained. 8vo. = s. Fell. 


‘ This performance,’ fays the modeft Author, in the remainder of 
his title-page, (for the above is not a copy of the whole of jt) 
‘ will be found worthy the public attention ; and the common /afery? 
he adds, ‘Of all the Freeholders in England, reguire their perufal of 
it.’——-It may be fo; but we have not been able to difcern all this 
vat importance hid extraordinary merit »-—notwithitanding we have 
perufed the ‘ Performance’ with all the ‘ attention’ in our power. 


Art. 23. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, ** The Quettion Stated, 
Whether the Freeholders of Middlefex forfeited their right by 
voting for Mr. Wilkes at the lait Election *?” With a Pofticript, 
occafioned by a J etter in the public Papers fubicribed Funius, 
ato. is. 6d. Fletcher, &c. 


Highly merits the attention of thofe who have perufed the pam. 
phiet afcribed to Sir W. M. This anfwer is, indeed,-a matterly 


performance. 
* Review, July, p. 77. art. 30. 


Art. 24. The Political Condu® of the Earl of Chatham. 8vo. 1s, 
Becket, 

Contains many ftriking remarks on the character and political 
conduct of not only the Karl of Chatham, but of Lord Bute, Lord 
Rockingham, General Conway, and Mr. Grenville. The errors 
and defetts in each are, with great plaufibility, pointed out; and 
their verfatility, mifmanagement, or incapacity , are fet forth as foils 
to the ability and firmnefs of the prejent miniftry. The drift of 
the ingenious Writer (for fuch he nadoube edly is, whatever may be 
his principles or views, in refpect of the prefent publication) is plainly 
to be infer’d from his concluding paragraph: —* We may congra- 
tulate Great Britain upon the ftrength her councils muft acquire from 
that profpect of permanency in office, which the fituation of the 


_affairs’of the nation, as wellas liis own abilities, feem to pron miufe to 


the Duke of Grafton.’ 


‘Art. 25. Loofe Remarks on certain Pcfitions to be found in Mr, Fisbhes’s 


Philofoplieal Rudiments of Govesnment and Society. With a Sketch 
ota ‘este ratical Form of Government, in a Letter to Sig. Paoli. 
By Catharine Macaulay, ‘lhe fecond Edition. With two Letters, 
one from an American Gentleman to the Author; which contains 
fome Comments on her Sketch of Government, and the Author’s 
anfwer. gto. 1s. 6d. Jjohnifton, &c. 1769. 


When thefe remarks were firft publifhed, in 1767 *, the name of 
the writer was concealed from the public. Report, however, oar’ 
them to the celebrated Miflorian, Mrs. Macaulay; who has “fixed 
her name tothe prelent edition. The letter annexed, from an Ame- 
rican Gentleman, contains an objection to one or two particulars ef 
Mrs. M.’s {cheme of democratical government, which the very inge- 
nious Lady, in her anfwers, has fully obviated. 





* See Review, Vol. 36, p. - ast. 
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PoETICAL. 


Art. 26. Ode performed in the Senate-houfe at Cambridge, Fuly, 1,190, 
at the Inftallaticn of his Grace Auguftus Henry Fitzroy, Duke cf Graf: 
ton, Chancellor of the Univerfity. Set to Mulic by Lr, Randal, Pro- 
feflor of Mufic. 4to. 18. Cambridge printed, and fold by Dodf- 
ley, &c. in London. 


This ode abounds with the beauties of poetry ; the verfification in- 
cludes almott all the varieties of harmony, a new image rifes in almott 
every line, fancy is regulated by judgment, and judgment enlivened 
by fancy. The following are the firft air and chorus: 

A I R. 
«¢ Hence, avaunt, (tis holy ground) 
‘¢ Comus, and his midnight-crew, 
«© And Ignorance with looks profound, 
«© And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
«© Mad Sedition’s cry profane, 
‘«* Servitude that hugs her chain, 
‘© Nor‘in thefe confecrated bowers : 
‘* Let painted Flatt’ry hide her ferpent-train in flowers. 
CHORUS. 
‘¢ Nor Envy bafe, nor creeping Gain 
‘«< Dare the mufe’s walk to ilain, 
‘© While bright-eyed Science watches round: 
‘© Hence, away, ’tis holy ground !” 

Thefe imaginary beings are well feleied, and their attributes hap- 
pily applied. | 

In the recitative that follows, the Poet, mentioning the ‘ realms of 
empyrean day,’ fays, 

‘ There fit the fainted Sage, the Bard divine 
‘ The few, whom Genius gave to fhine 
, ‘ Through every unborn age, and undifcover’d clime.’ 
The words gave to fine, in this paflage,.feem to refer the a&t of 


Shining rather to the paft than the future 5 the firft and moft obvioas 


fenfe of ‘ the few whom Genius gave to fhine’ is rather, ‘ the few who 
foone by the aid of Genius’ than ‘ the few to whom Genius ‘has. given 
the power of fhining hereafter.” The prefent reading may perhaps be 
defenfible, but it is pity there fhould, in fuch a poem, be any paffage 
that needs defence. a 
The Poct has with great art recorded, for the honour of Cambridge, 
that Milton received his academic education there, and celebrated him 
not as a poet only but as the friend of freedom. Having fuppofed 
mufic and fong to ‘ burft on his ear’ from the realms of happinei{s 
above, he immediately adds, 
‘ ?Pwas Milton ftruck the deep-toned fhell, 
‘ And, as the choral warblings round him {well, 
‘ Meek Newton’s felf bends trom his ttate fublime, 
* And nods his hoary head, and liftens to the rhyme, 
A TR. 
“© Ye brown o’er-arching groves, 
** ‘That Contemplation loves, 
66 Where 
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«© Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 
«© Oft at the bluth of dawn 
“© T trod your level lawn, 
“« Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia filver-bright 
*€ In cloitters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
‘* With Freedom by my fide, and foft-ey’d Melancholy.” 
He then reprefents the founders of the feveral colleges as coming in 
roceffion ‘ to hail their Fitzroy’s fetta! morning,’ and having addreffed 
tim collectively, 
‘ Foremoft and leaning from her golden cloud,’ 
the venerable Marg’ret gives him a particular welcome, and in 
her mouth the Author has put the encomium on the duke which was 
expected from him on this occafion ; whether it isjuit, is not the en- 
quiry of literary criticifm, but the fteadinefs of his Grace’s conduct 
during the popular clamour againit him, is touched with a matterly 
hand, in the following Grand Chorus, which concludes the piece: 
‘* Thro’ the wild waves as they roar 
«¢ With watchful eve and dauntlefs mien 
** Thy fteady courfe of honor keep, 
“¢ Nor fear the rocks, nor feek the fhore ; 
‘s The Star of Brun/wick fmiles ferene, 
** And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 
Art. 27. The Middiefex Petition Inverfid. gto. 158, Bladon, 


A parody, without wit, humour, or fenfe. 





?~rmADVERTISEMENT. 


In the fection marked JI, in the 444. Chappe’s Travels into Sibe- 
ria, (p. 599 of our lait Appendix) where an account is given of the 

unifhment of the Kzout, as inflicted on Mademoi/elle Lapouchin, a 
reflection of the Reviewer of that work, towards the clofe of the 
articlé,- 1s,’ by the omiffion of a whole fentence, at the’ prefs, ren- 
dered not only abfurd,,.but abfolutely unintelligible. The reader, 
therefore, after the words [hanging in ftripes over her fhift] is de- 
fired to add, and to correét, as follows: Her tongue was, in the next 


lace, torn out, and foe was Jent into exile into Siberia. [After what 


had paffed before, she execution of this lait part of the fentence was, 
we think, &c.] ! 

In the fame article, p. 597. line 10, the fenfe is likewife deftroyed 
by printing as, initead of ws. ‘The Reader is alfo defired to correét 
the following among other flighter errata in this and a preceding 
article; wiz. 

At p. §57- line 5. for elm, read e/m. 
P. 560. line 24. dele gently. 
Ibid. line 37. for lettice, read lattice. 
P. 590. line 22. for an alternate fit, read alternate fits. 
Ibid. line 28. for daughter, read daughters. 
P. 591. line zo. After on, add this. 
P. 594. line 8, After internal, add conta. 
P. 596. line 24. for she, read their mott diftinguifhing tenets. 
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